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The Timid Girl in Business 


By Clara J. Davis 
Portland, Oregon 4 


E hear so much these days about the 
independence of the modern girl, her 


self-confidence, her boldness, and so 
on, that I was somewhat surprised at what was 
revealed in a recent conversation with a young 
friend who is just about to be graduated from 
business college. 

This young lady is a very good example of 
the modern business girl; she has self-confi- 
dence and assurance, good business sense, and 
the ability to go after what she wants. She 
will have no trouble in getting herself a good 
position and in holding it. 

“But,” she said as we discussed her future 
outlook, “I have talked with a lot of the girls 
at school, and so many of them, although they 
can do their work well, are scared almost to 
death at the prospect of going out after a job. 
They are afraid even to go into an employment 
bureau. They seem to think it is like begging 
to ask for a chance to work and earn their 
living. And they shouldn't feel like that,” she 
finished earnestly. 


* I Know How It Is 


No, they shouldn’t feel like that and they 
know it as well as you, but they can’t help it. 
I know because I have been there myself. I 
have a lot of sympathy for the timid girl who 
is just starting out on a business career, because 
I have been in her very shoes myself, and it is 
to her that I am writing this article. 

I know all about the big lump that comes 
wp in your throat just before you step into 
the “big man’s” office and that bothers so you 
can’t even swallow, let alone try to talk. I 


know how every time he asks if you can do a 
certain thing you are afraid to admit that you 
can, for fear you may be asked to prove it on 
the instant! I know how “sick” you grow 
at the very prospect of being sent for an inter- 
view, and how you have literally to force your- 
self to go to the appointed place. 

Well, now that I have proved my knowledge 
of your case, let me prescribe for you out of 
my own experience. 


Buck Up! 


First, don’t let this “sickness” dismay you! 
It is nothing but nervousness, and the minute 
the interview is over—whether you land the 
job or not—you will feel perfectly assured 
again—will recover an appetite that can do 
justice to three breakfasts like the one you 
tried in vain to choke down just an hour be- 
fore you faced the ordeal. 

Second, do something to rid yourself of this 
nervousness before you come before the “ogre.” 
This sounds like useless advice, because the 
nervousness seems beyond your control. But 
it isn’t. Just make up your mind to get your 
self in hand. Remember that you're not beg- 
ging. You're not asking the man to help you 
out because you need the job. (He doesn’t even 
know how badly you need his precious dollars, 
and don’t you let him know it!) Just tell 
yourself that you are simply offering to help 
him out because he has more work than he can 
do alone. It is nothing but a business propo- 
sition 

The method of getting vourself in hand and 
gaining command of yourself is something that 
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each one has to work out alone. But the main 
thing is to work off this nervous dread. We 
all know, of course, how foolish it is to have 
it, but knowing that doesn’t help. 

One girl of my acquaintance rolled and 
tumbled all night long—neither she nor her 
roommate had a bit of sleep—all because she 
was to meet an appointment next day about 
a new job. And this, after she had been work- 
ing for eight years! So you can see the im- 
portance of overcoming this feeling at the start, 
for there is no use in carrying it with you 
throughout your business career. 


How I Cured Myself 


And now I am going to tell you how I cured 
myself. My method may be unique, and it may 
even have been amusing to passers-by who 
saw me, but it worked! 

When I was very young my sister used to 
complain that I nearly stamped a hole through 
the floor whenever I crossed it. This habit of 
mine was annoying, no doubt, but it has been 
a life-saver to me many a time during my 
business career, especially when I was on a 
“still hunt” for a job—I would take a long 
walk, stamping hard with each step, and thus 
work off my nervousness and get myself under 
control. Many a time I have started to inter- 
view a prospective employer 
who was some distance away, 
and instead of taking the 
street car, thus trying to ar- 


Just at this time when so many 
of you are making your first start 
in the business world, not only 
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that I had seen some of my friends settle down 
to. And I have always been thankful that I 
took this step, for my experience in seeking 
work in the various cities has done much to 
develop my business ability. 

However, I do not advocate traveling all 
over the United States in order to learn con- 
trol of one’s nervousness; but I do say that 
when you see a chance to better yourself 
do not let yourself be a slave to your nerves 
Take them in hand and determine to be your 
own boss. Get out and stamp to the new office 
and fight your way into the job you want 

If you want anything badly enough you will 
get it. Invariably I got the job if it proved to 
be something I wanted. Thus my self-confi- 
dence grew. And gradually I began to think 
that “looking for a job” was not such an 
ordeal. 


The Employment Bureaus and Y ou 


And now just a word about the employment 
bureaus. When you are in a strange city with 
no local experience back of you to use for 
reference, the employment bureaus are your 
best friends, and they will help you if you show 
that you deserve the help. 

Pick out a few of the best employment 
bureaus and register with them. That is about 
all you can do the first day, 
providing they have nothing 
they can send you out on 
3ut don’t let them forget 


rive ahead of other appli- 
cants, I would chance my 
place in line and walk—or 
rather stamp—to his office. 
“Clump, clump, clump,” my 
feet would go down on the 
sidewalk, and with every 
heavy step on the cement my 
determination to get that job 
would increase. “I will have 
it; I will have it,” I kept re- 


this article, but Miss Copeland's 
Letter of Application, and Mr. 
Whitehead’s suggestions on “‘Mak- 
ing the Choice’ will be of spe- 
cial interest. Those of you who 
have missed the others of the 
series from “Your Job” that have 
been appearing from time to time 
in shorthand in these pages, may 
be glad to know that the complete 
book is available in type. Al 
though it is not directed to sée 
nographers in particular, much of 
it applies effectively to all of us, 
and tt discusses the Job and our 
relation to it most interestingly. 


—Editor. 


you! Make the rounds every 
morning. Call at each place 
where you are registered and 
enquire courteously if there 
is anything open yet; even 
though they have promised 
to telephone you if anything 
comes up, do not sit by the 
telephone and wait. Go to 
them. It may seem foolish t 
go every day, but it pays 
They will soon come to know 


peating to myself. By the 

time I reached the office, I 

would be ready to fight! 

| would be so determined to land the job and 
would have myself so well under control that I 
could talk to the executive in charge and com- 
pletely forget any former nervousness—thus 
showing him my real self. 


Proving My Courage 


For a bashful girl and one who hated above 
all things to seek a new place to work, it took 
courage for me to leave a good position in 
Michigan and travel all along the Pacific Coast, 
working wherever I stopped. But I wanted 
to see some of the world and, besides, I was 
determined not to let myself get into the rut 


you and will keep youin mind 

When an employer calls for 
someone to fill a position for which you can 
qualify, the place will invariably be held until 
you make your daily call. This habit of calling 
every day until you land something shows that 
you mean business, and it is for this type of 
office help that the employment bureaus are 
constantly on the lookout. 

So don’t go to the employment bureaus half- 
heartedly. You may seem just “another girl 
looking for a job” the first day, but keep going 
until you have shown them that you are dif- 
ferent. You will be surprised at the personal 
interest that will be shown in you, and you will 
land a good position ahead of others. 
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Education as an Asset to Success 


By Dr. Frank Crane 
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A Unique Letter of Application 


California Girl Composes Striking Example 


HE employer of stenographers receives 
so many letters of application that in 


passing judgment upon them, he does not 
expect to find the element of originality present 
either in the content or in the mechanical 
arrangement of the subject matter. The aver- 
age letter of application has lost its individu- 
ality. The writer secures the help of his com- 
mercial English teacher, his typewriting 
teacher, his secretarial training teacher and 
sometimes the head of the commercial depart- 
ment. The combined product is then sub- 
mitted to his interested parents, brothers and 
sisters, and the result is a complex product 
representative of our complex civilization. Its 
various parts have been manufactured in widely 
separated places and assembled into a finished 
product by the student just as so many of our 
automobiles are assembled today. 

Mr. R. C. Anderson, of the San Jose Secre- 
tarial School, sends us a copy of a letter of 
application written by Miss Velma Copeland, 
a student in the business correspondence class 


of his school. Her letter is so different from 
any other letters of application we have re- 
ceived or seen printed that we are passing it 
along to the readers of the Gregg Writer with 
the foregoing comment. This most creditable 
bit of originality from the pen and typewriter 
of Miss Copeland is none the less worthy of 
praise because it comes from the beautifu! 
Santa Clara Valley in sunny California, not 
far from the educational center in which 
President Hoover received his training. 

The letter is a gem. We would not chang: 
a word in it. We hope that the firm which 
employs Miss Copeland will appreciate and 
utilize to the fullest the qualities she so inter- 
estingly sets forth in her letter. 

Read the letter for its sincerity, modesty, 
logical arrangement, and completeness. We 
are sorry there was not room enough to re- 
produce it as it came to us—as good an examp!e 
of typing as it is of composition! There are 
not two pages to spare, however, so we must 
present it, opposite, in type. 
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Irvington, California 


The Johnson Milling Company 
345 South First Street 
San Jose, California 


Gentlemen: 


SPEED. ACCURACY. INTELLIGENCE. RELI- 
ABILITY. HONESTY. AMBITION. You are looking 
for a stenographer with these qualities. 


SPEED. I can write sixty words a minute on the type- 
writer, and take dictation at the rate of one hundred and 
twenty-five words a minute. I can transcribe quickly, and 
you will find that my transcriptions are distinguished by their 


ACCURACY. Not only is the mechanical side of my type- 
writing correct and accurate, but the matter itself is thought- 
fully written, with the meaning kept intact. The grammar 
and punctuation are also correct, as I make use of my 


INTELLIGENCE. I earned membership in the Cali- 
fornia Scholarship Federation while at high school, and had 
Phi Beta Kappa standing during the one year I attended San 
Jose Teachers’ College. I finished the course at San Jose 
Secretarial in half the time usually required. I am twenty- 
one years of age—old enough to have 


RELIABILITY. I believe in doing every bit of work 
with the highest possible efficiency. Though loyalty alone 
would command strict reliability on my part, I realize that 
it is to my own interest to do your work well; and as to get- 
ting it done promptly, I consider that a matter of 


HONESTY. You will pay me for my time, and none of 
it will be wasted. If there is any spare time, I can use it to 
further my 


AMBITION. I want to learn the business thoroughly, 
not only because I am deeply interested in it, but because I 
hope some day to be fitted for a position of responsibility 
where thoroughness and initiative are required. 


May I have a personal interview? 
Respectfully yours, 





An Interesting Letter of Application by Velma Copeland, 
San Jose Secretarral School, San Jose, Calsfornia 
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Vocabulary Chart 


Practise reading these vocabulary words down, across, and diagonally 
timing yourself on the readings to see how quickly you can do it 
after repeated drill. Then use the chart for writing practice 
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~The “PRINCIPLES 


Conducted by C. WARREN KEAN 


High School of Commerce, New York a eee 


Stenographic Far-Sight 


completed a stenographic course regretting 
that he took up shorthand work, but | 
ave heard scores of young men and young 
omen tell with a great deal of enthusiasm 

w glad they were they took it up. And 
hese enthusiasts were always very happy to 
express their appreciation of what their in- 
structors had done for them. 

But how far into the future are the present 
horthand students looking? I have known 
any to look no farther ahead than the first 
marking period and then to the succeeding 
periods—hoping they would get a 
passing grade, the passing grade being upper- 
ost in their minds. I have known others to 
look forward to graduation, and seemingly to 
graduation only, when they would receive their 
assports admitting them to the business 
Others look forward to the first 
position, having in mind their first salary and 
the length of vacation. Still others have as- 
pirations to become private secretaries or to 
gain higher responsibility at- 
tained through stenography. 

What an incentive it would be to every 
horthand student if he could only look far 
enough into the future and see the attractive 
ositions that await him if he is prepared to 
iccept them ! 


I HAVE yet to hear of a student who has 


marking 


mces, 


positions of 


Prepare for the Future 


If he is prepared to accept them, I just said! 
One cannot often expect to get from the bot- 
tom rung of the ladder to the top rung with- 

it climbing the rungs in between. The speed 

{ the ascent depends largely on the individual 

nd his being able—prepared—to climb to 
rungs two, three, four, and so on. Many a 
oung man has lost a good opportunity for 
romotion because of his not being prepared 
to accept it when it was offered, due largely 

his own indifference. Young workers 
should bear in mind that they are continually 
being observed by those who have the pro- 


motions to make. Therefore, they should do 
their best to create a favorable impression. 

The time to begin this preparation for the 
position higher up is the present, not when 
you learn of the chance of a possible pro- 
motion ! 


Know Little Well, Rather Than Much Poorly 


A great deal of the-difficulty in taking dic- 
tation may be attributed to a lack of thor- 
oughness. Too many pupils have a smatter- 
ing of twenty lessons rather than a thorough 
knowledge of the first ten, let us say. A 
pupil thoroughly prepared on Lessons 1-12 
has a much better chance of becoming a short- 
hand writer than a pupil who has a fifty- 
per-cent knowledge of all twenty. 

In each lesson there are certain words, 
and phrases as well, that need to be learned 
thoroughly and practised many times, There 
are others—less commonly used—that do not 
need to receive so much attention. Learn to 
be discriminating and to concentrate on the 
essentials, 


Speed Up 


Let me here emphasize the importance of 
speed in shorthand work right from the very 
beginning—not the kind of speed you have 
in mind, speed in writing—but speed in think- 
ing, speed in recalling outlines, speed in rec- 
ognizing outlines, speed in all the mental 
activity connected with shorthand work. The 
trouble more often is a slow mind than a 
slow hand. This is the result of mental de- 
velopment, and you must not be discouraged 
if at first you find yourself mentally slow. 


Read Shorthand 


Read your shorthand and read it readily, 
whether it be isolated words, short sentences, 
paragraphs, or complete business letters. The 
inability to read readily is due to a lack of 
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familiarity with the outline, to incorrect out- 
lines, to poorly constructed outlines—all of 
which tend to rob a promising shorthand stu- 
dent of a brilliant future. It is both sur- 
prising and alarming to observe how indif- 
ferent pupils seem to be in acquiring the 
ability to transcribe rapidly. The main object 
seems to be to write fast. 


Shorthand—Typewriting—English 


The importance of English must not be 
overlooked or underestimated by the short- 
hand student who aspires to be rated a first- 
class stenographer. What does it profit a 
shorthand writer if he gets down all the dic- 
tation, types it quickly, but has a misspelled 
word, an incorrectly divided word, an in- 
correctly terminated sentence, a nonsensical 
expression, or a poorly paragraphed or poorly 
punctuated transcript! 

The standard by which shorthand ability is 
measured is not shorthand notes and the speed 
with which they were written, but the type- 
written transcript. This seems to be difficult 
for shorthand students to comprehend. In 
their minds, shorthand writing and English 
construction seem to be foreign to each 
other, but they should realize that shorthand 
is only the means to an end—that the test of 
their ability is to construct a letter accurately 
and arrange it artistically. A great deal of 
the unfavorable criticism business gives ste- 
nographers can be traced to inexcusable errors 
in transcript. 

During the training period let us be careful 
to observe the little points which contribute 
so much to the advancement we make in our 
stenographic careers. A good spelling vo- 
cabulary, a few simple rules in punctuation, 
good judgment in transcription applied to all 
our shorthand work, will help materially to 
raise the standard of our product to the point 
where we need have no fear to go out and 
“sell” it to the prospective employer. 


Lesson Seventeen 


O frequently, and without justification, 
shorthand students look upon Lessons 17 
and 18 as “bugbears.” This is largely due to 
the length of the words, or their lack of 
meaning to the student. 


Disjoined Suffixes 
When you consider that there are only 12 
sufiixes in Lesson 17 
ingham bility 


menial ship 
itis ulate 


ingly ington | 
ification gram 
hood-ward ical 
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and your immediate problem is to learn how 
each is expressed—many being suggested by 
the initial letter of the suffix—the task is not 
such a serious one. It should be mastered in 
fifteen minutes. 


Concentrate on Common Words 


Remember, you ought to be able, at this 
stage of the work, to express the stem of 
the word unhesitatingly, and that you have 
only to recognize the suffix and make its 
application quickly. It is not expected that 
you will be able to write every dictionary 
word terminating in the above suffixes, but 
you are expected to write, and without hesi- 
tation, the frequently recurring commercial 
terms, such as (to select typical words from 
the Manual )— 


willingly, exceedingly, ability, advisability, desirability, 
qualification, classification, specification, notification, 
fundamental, partnership, ownership, steamship, work 
manship, likelihood, forward, towards, upward, classi 
cal, article, physical, clerical, technical, stimulate, 
formulate, populate, regulate, speculate. 


While such words as gastritis, inarticulate, 
perambulate, phraseogram, cumulative, are 
helpful in showing you the application of the 
principles, they are of little practical value 
so far as average commercial dictation is 
concerned, 


Review Often 


Pupils hesitate, too often, over the “fund” 
of fundamental, the “period” of periodical, 
the “desire” of desirability, the “north” of 
northward, the “advise” of advisability—the 
review word giving as much trouble as the 
advanced principle, if not more. Practise the 
words you understand and can easily write 
and you will have mastered this lesson before 
you are aware of it—in one evening of good 
hard work. 

Since these words are not of common occur- 
rence you should review them frequently. Bear 
in mind they must be written as readily as 
your wordsigns. 


Lesson Eighteen 


HAT has been said of Lesson 17, 
applies with just as much force to 
Lesson 18. Here you have another dozen dis- 
joined suffixes to be mastered in fifteen 
minutes— 
rity lity city vity 
nity mity stic tic 
ntic egraph ograph logy 
(Continued on page 401) 
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Lesson 17 Lesson 18 
WV ‘ords Wi ‘ords 


> 


neice 
i ght} 


gl, | ee 


Sentences 


Rete ee 
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Lesson 19 Lesson 20 
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Select a good keyword for each— 


reality 
calamity 
telegraph 


majority 
vicinity 
authentic 


capacity brevity 
statistics systematic 
photograph physiology 


Practise Derivatives 


Concentrate on the simple words of high fre- 
quency rather than on such words as pomposity, 
garrulity, mendacity, ornithology, etc. Remem- 
ber, it is essential that you know what you know 
thoroughly. Rather than try to acquire “auto- 
matic” execution of all these words thor- 
oughly, many of which you will have little 
opportunity to use, learn the derivatives of 
the common words—telegraph, telegraphing, 
telegraphs, telegraphed, telegrapher, tele- 
graphic—for I venture to say that unless you 
were specifically shown, you would hesitate 
in writing telegraphed or telegraphs, which 
are just as important as telegraph. 


Save a Pen Lift Where You Can 


You will notice that in both Lessons 17 
and 18, in order to save a pen lift, some of 
the suffixes may be joined. Such words as 
forward, afterwards, and towards are always 
thought of as being joined. If it costs you 
much mental effort to remember to join the 
others, better write them disjoined. 

These two lessons should be easily mastered 
in one week. 


Lesson Nineteen 


HIS lesson is a continuation of Lesson 11, 
only the phrases are more advanced, as 
the title suggests. 


Advanced Phrasing 


It would seem illogical to take up advanced 
phrasing until simple phrasing has been mas- 
tered, but that is just what is done in many 
instances. Many students of shorthand fail 
to make the writing of the simple phrases 
automatic; such as, of us, can be, to your, 
in any, any other, of his, and hundreds of 
others. These should be written just as 
readily as your wordsigns, for they are just 
as important if you would be a rapid writer. 
There must always be a conscious effort on 
the part of pupils to seek opportunities to 
phrase. The failure to use a simple phrase 
is as much a shorthand crime as to write an 
outline incorrectly. 

Phrases in Paragraph 150 are merely sug- 
gestive. How many “in order to” phrases 
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An o-hook, r, 1, or down- 
See if you 


can you originate. 
stroke would join easily to the d. 
can originate fifty such phrases. 


Mod i fic ations 


Many of the modified wordforms in Para- 
graph 153 you have already learned. The 
others can be mastered with very little dif- 
ficulty. 

Let me again call to your attention the 
importance of knowing your forms so thor 
oughly that they can be written readily. Just 
because these lessons are more advanced and 
more difficult, is no reason why you should 
be given more time to execute the outlines 


Lesson Twenty 


ANY pupils resort to the practice of 

writing proper names, both persons and 
places, in longhand—even common names. 
This is poor policy. It should not be done 
except in the case of very unusual names. 
In the writing of addresses, sufficient time is 
allowed for the use of longhand, but this is 
not always true when proper names are dic- 
tated in the body of the letter. 


Proper Names 


In the writing of such names as Smith(e), 
Clark(e), Main(e), a small longhand e 
should be written above the end of the last 
stroke to indicate the spelling 


Initials 


In the writing of the initials, it is seldom 
safe to resort to shorthand characters. It 
would be a grave error to address a letter 
to Mr. B. D. Jones when it was meant for 
Mr. P. T. Jones. Therefore, in the writing 
of initials, longhand should be resorted to, 
but they should be written in the quickest 
way—joined small letters, without periods or 
spacing. It is never safe to rely on memory 
in the writing of proper names. If there is 
any peculiarity in the spelling, note it with 
your outline. 


States and Cities 


In writing the names of the states, it will 
be noticed that the longhand abbreviation is 
generally followed. Therefore, if you know 
your longhand abbreviations, you have little 
to learn here. The principal cities will require 
more attention—and they are important. 

If avoiding the pen lift means anything to 
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A Basic Shorthand Vocabulary 


In previous numbers of the “Gregg Writer” (Vols. 29 and 
30) we have presented the shorthand forms for the 1,000 
commonest words, arranged alphabetically for the purpose 
of easy reference. In the present series, w ich is based on 
the list of 1,000 commonest words in Volume 4, “Harvard 
Studies in Education,” additions have been made from 
the list of 4,000 words compiled by the New York 
State Education Department as a test for literacy. 


Arranged According to Lessons 


[Reprinted by request from the American 


Lesson Twelve Lesson Thirteen 


come 
down 
fact D> 
old moe 
purpose a 
found LD, 
best A 
open | a 
front 
continued 
pursuit 
mind 
begin 
done 
hold 
child 
necessary 
demand 
perfect 
administer 
secure 
run 
happen 
ground 
provide 
picture 
field 
past 
held 
bad 
admit 
perhaps 
building 
manufacture 
determination 
purchase 
profit 
ton 
responsible 
around 


probable 
progress 


proper 
serious 
least 
president 
rest 
person 
count 


station 


announce 


test 
summer 
round 
sold 
resource 
rapid 
promise 
killed 
gold 

due 

stop 
rush 
mistake 
feature 
average 
sound 
previous 
occur 
mental 


event 


estimation 


protect 
edition 
distinct 
carbon 
addition 
summon 
sum 
skill 
pursue 
exact 
drop 


consist 


, 
r 


2 


Z 


also 
condition 
force 
commit 
increase 
subject 
complete 
almost 
inform 
express 
enforce 
employ 
machine 
further 
expect 
effort 
already 
impossible 
command 
indeed 
except 
foreign 
although 
economy 
explain 
invest 


confer 


—— . 
constitute 


rs 


fd 


Ce 


ras 


- 


——_ 
OO 


In 


wound 
unto 
industrial 
individual 
comfort 
conclude 
engine 
excel 
moral 
forget 
altogether 
convince 
engineer 


exceed , a 


a 


a 


contes 
iti. : test 
confirm 
) encourage 


~~” 


wen 


Ay 


oe 


4 


“PP 
eee 


A recognize 
income 


confidence-t a) 


Fite 


“4 


river 
unknown 
furnish 
afford 
generate 


A 
Lo 
forth -} 


mount — 
independent A 
exercise 2 
competition e- 
rE ae 


| Pree, 


7 


counsel 
unjust 
submit 


compel -—> 


4 


7 


commence 


conscious “ 
A? 4 
investigate —- 

—? a? 


ll 


accomplish g~ 
commerce 

commercial ee 
wav ad 


compa re" 
“2 
—-. si 


connect 

, a. 
unfortunate Zz 
inconvenient - 
recommend ——_¢~__ 


a 
LZg— 


furniture 
_ 


uncommon —r—— 


communica - 


energy 
exchange 
excess 


fortune 


forgive 


unkind —_ 


impart 


r 4 imperfect 


“2 
S 


active 
contract 
contrast 
control 
contribute 
construet 
distribute 
electric 
terest 
introduce 
instruct 
instrument 
material 
neutral 
patriot 
extreme 
affect 
controller 
exclaim 
interior 
destroy 
destruction 
patron 
patriotism 
alteration 
alternative 
concentration 
central 
contradict 
contrary 
contrivance 
construction 
contractor 
constructed 
constructive 
detract 
distract 
detriment 
deterioration 
distrust 
disinterested 
defective 
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of the Most Common Words 


in the Gregg Shorthand Manual 


The words are arranged according to the lessons im the 
Gregg Shorthand Manual. The words im italics are 
from the list of the 1,000 commonest words and are 
given for the most part in the first column Those 
printed in Roman type are from the list of 4,000 
words compiled by the New York State Education 
Department as a literacy test. The wordsigns of each 
group have been treated as a unit in the Ninth Lesson. 


rthand Teacher, May and June, 1926) 


Fourteen Lesson Fifteen Lesson Sixteen 


a 
extravagant incline 
extremely -_ include 


2 
extraordinary a“ 


transport 


“ — 
extract 2 understand pe 


external ~~ declare 


exclude 7 


2 
exclusive overcoat 


entertain v 


enterprise & 
. 


supports 


overflow 
supervisor 


electricity 4 superintendent 
- 


electrician , aggravate 


electric light “_? 
effective o, —_ decline 
intelligent — U recline 
intelligence J 

international Sf 
interpret magnificent 


inclusive 


hydraulic 


magnanimous 


interrupt , overdue 
underneath 
instruction : parallel 


interview 
immaterial postman 
illiterate postal 
instructed selfish 
instructor self-esteem 
instructive circulation 


literary ‘2 — supreme 
_— 
ws 


—o , 
——~ supervise 


literature superficial 


matrimony 

— 

metr itan tb 
opol —e 


misinterpret b 


pattern — 
— 

retract eile 
—T 

restram — suspect 


transaction 
suspicion 
suspense 


susceptible 


—T 
restrict “_ 


restriction aggressive “ 


redistribution anticipate 
reconstruction = antithesis 
unrestrained ~~~ declined 
uninterrupted wy 4 reclined 
uninteresting ~~ 7 inclined 


distress “ne 
- 


distraction 


inclination 
magnify 


agriculture - 


multitude 
multiply 
overtake 
overbalance 
overlook 
overcome 
overestimate 
underscore 
undertake 
paramount 
paragraph 
postage 
postpone 
post-office 
postal card 
self-evident 
self-conscious 
circular 
circumstance 
superfluous 
superior 
superintend 
suppress 
superb 
shortcomings 
suspension 
transfer 
transition 
transformation 
untransacted 
disinclination 
unselfish 
unparalleled 
untransferable 
self-control 
unsuspicious 
misunderstand 
misunderstood 
shorthand 
circumference 
underwrite 


suspend 


assure 
consume 
efficiency 
inquire 
mspire 
measure 
moment 
pressure 
propose 
result 
require 
simple 
suppose 
trouble 
msure 
unless 
provision 
mune ss 
position 
operation . 4 
bombardinent LZ i 


noble 
ample ( a 


salable 


irritable A 
Cs 


payable 


seasonable 
admirable Pe 
attainable O/ 

terrible i 
incomparable - 


endurable “a 
a 


sample 


. 
C 
example oS Ze 
conflict 2 

inflect -_ 
handful Cy 
useful 

wonderful wo 
successful 5 
aimless ow 
thoughtless =<“ 
wireless oe 
ornament no 
achievement 


appointment * 


> tal 
describe / experiment ou 


i~7 
description 


prescribe 2... 
prescription Cg 
thoughtful —~—7 
amusement —,—> _ 


impose 


"é 
mposition - 
aspire ¢ 4 


acquire 
request 
requisite 
yourself 
assume 
resume 
injure 
patient 
ancient 


suitable 


investment 


comment , 


supposition 


dispose 
disposition 


reputation 


4 
tA 
G 
GA 
é 
—— 


dispute : A. 
transpire é 

expire 
mnyself 


consult 


proposition 
a 
4 


leisure 


efficient } 


deficiency A, 
horrible « 
humble sl A 
exquisite 4 


t 
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the shorthand writer—and how much it does! 
—the “city and state” phrases and the “State 
of” phrases are worthy your attention. 


Your Shorthand Manual Your Best Friend 


Now that you have practically completed 
the principles of the system, you still cannot 
afford to cast your Manual aside as being 
of no further use to you. Just at this point 
it can become of the greatest service if you 
will permit it to do so. Those principles which 
were hazy before will now seem more clear. 
The wordsigns and memory words you have 
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forgotten should be reclaimed. And because 
you pass the final examination, do not con- 
clude that you know it all and there is nothing 
more to be learned! You are but prepared 
to do some good hard work on your shorthand. 

Today we hear a great deal about the thou- 
sand commonest words, words of high fre- 
quency, etc. Why not go through the Manual, 
lesson by lesson, and make a list of the words 
in each that are apt to be of most frequent 
occurrence in your dictation work. In other 
words, make a brief of the Manual for your 
own review purposes. The experts have done 
it—you will find it most helpful. 


Ye 


Business Correspondence 
Claimfand Credit Letters 


“Constructive Dictation,” pages 94 and 110, letters 1 and 17) 


Cb Cs ee Os JO” + | 
a 4 


(From Gardner's 


7 4 


Om U Cee 


Jf Ode FF a 


PULSE 2Pm 


c “op —t 
Wt KB Xo pe 


tx 


CEA ae 
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HERE and, THERE 
in the Office Equipment Field 


News gleaned about all that which 


oes in the modern office and a word now 


and then of the men who are building and selling modern office equipment 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 


ee 





"Tire world’s largest letter, written on 
the world’s largest typewriter by Mayor 
Anthony M. Ruffu, Jr., of Atlantic City, 
to Philip D. Wagoner, president of the 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, has been 
on display in the company’s offices at 342 
Madison Avenue, Manhattan. 

On special stationery eight by fifteen feet 
in dimensions and in four-inch letters, the 
epistle extended to Mr. Wagoner an invita- 
tion to be present when Atlantic City dedi- 
cates its new $15,000,000 municipal audi- 
torium on May 31. It was delivered by ex- 
press in a 9-foot mailing tube. 

Mayor Ruffu indited the missive on the 
giant Underwood typewriter which stands on 
the Garden Pier at Atlantic City and which 
for years has been a perpetual source of 
amazement to all board- 
walk promenaders. Con- 
structed at a cost of $100,000 
and weighing 14 tons, the 
machine operates by elec- 
tricity exactly as does a 
standard office typewriter 

The letter, bearing the 
seal and imprint of the 
Mayor's office, reads 
Mr. Philip D. Wagoner, 
Underwood Elliott Fisher ¢ 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. ¥Y 
Dear Sir: 

I wish to express my appreciation of the cordial 
coéperation of your company in Atlantic City’s de 
termination to do big things in a big way 

On May 31 we will officially dedicate and celebrat 
the opening of our new $15,000,000 convention hall 
the largest auditorium in the world 

This will be a gala occasion, the most portentous 
event of its kind ever held in America, and I earnestly 
hope that you can arrange to be present. 


Cordially yours, 


Anthony M 


ead 


OMETIMES when our files are just filled 
up and running over we have wondered 
if there were not some way to utilize the space 


taken up by the back posts. Now the Rod 


Ruffu, Jr 
Mayor 


(signed) 


“Raff-Is’ 


; in Action 


Compressor has been devised. It so functions 
as to compress tightly the entire contents of 
the drawer by simply pulling forward on the 
knob on the outside, and, conversely, to release 
the compression and distribute the papers along 
the entire length of the file, by pressing inward 
on the knob. 


~~ 


“ UFF-IT” is the name of a typewriter 
stone just manufactured by the Type- 
writer Erasing Shield Corporation. The 
makers claim that if it is held against the roller 
and the roller is moved up and down in the 
carriage a few times the nuisance of paper- 
slipping is cured. These stones are made in 
three sizes for the different makes of machines. 
The makers also claim that 

“Ruff-It” used on a roller 

perfect surface 
and produces a clearer and 


creates a 


more uniform impression of 
type 


ae 4 
MACHINE primarily 


for use in banks is 
the Recordak. This photo 
graphs upon a film 16 MM 
wide and 200 ft. long the 
checks as they are placed 
in the machine. It can be 
used with an adding machine when electrical 
connection is made. With the touching of the 
space bar of the adding machine the camera 
automatically photographs the check. An exact 
image of any check concerning which there 
may be enquiry can be examined by projection, 
or an enlargement may be printed in case a 
copy is necessary. Thus a perpetual record 
of every check can be made. The checks to be 
photographed are dropped one at a time in a 
slot and at the same time the operator puts the 
amount on her adding machine. As the camera 
is daylight loading, the exposed film may be 
removed at the close of the business day, 
leaving the unexposed film still in the camera 
for the next day’s business, 
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AVE you seen the Sesamee keyless locks ? 

We saw them first attached to trunks 
and bags. Now we see that they can be used 
on office desks. The principle is the same as 
that of the safe—if one knows the combination 
the lock can be opened in a jiffy; if one does 
not know the combination all the pushing and 
pulling in the world won't open it. No more 
bother about keys with this kind of lock on 
your desk! 


~ 


YON Metal Products, Incorporated, Au- 
rora, Illinois, has improved the cabinet 
line known as “Durand.” This includes ward- 
robe and storage cabinets and a cabinet for 
the small office afford- 
ing space for clothing, 
office or janitors’ sup- 
plies, and the like. 
The frame is welded 
at all four corners so 
as to form one piece. 
The doors are rein- 
forced and are pro- 
tected by a three-point 
locking device con- 
trolled by a flat key 
lock. When doors are 
properly locked, con- 
tents are safe from 
petty thievery. Cabi- 
nets are finished with 
two coats of green 
enamel baked on to 
withstand hard use. 


~ 


HAT Samuel A. Neidich, president of the 
Neidich Process Company, leading manu- 
facturers of carbon paper and office machine 
ribbons has been appointed manager of the 
newly established supply departments of the 
Underwood Typewriter Company and of the 
General Equipment Corporation, was made 
known shortly after the recent announcement 
that Underwood Elliott Fisher had acquired 
the business and assets of the Neidich concern. 
Mr. Neidich entered the office supply busi- 
ness in 1899. He had trained as a mechanical 
and chemical engineer, but seeing what poor 
imitation typewritten letters were turned out 
for him as announcements of the opening of 
his office, he set to work on an improved 
method, and not long after patented the 
Neidich Process of printing circular letters on 
a job press through a previously inked record. 
It met with instant success, and Mr. Neidich 
devoted himself to the invention and perfection 
of all kinds of office machine supplies—one of 
these a process for coating carbon paper by 


one of fi 
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Maddux Airlines, Incorporated 
used modern methods in moving to its new airport 
at Glendale, California. Workmen are loading the 
typewriter that “Speeds the World's Business” inte 


aerial moving vans. 
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machine in the continuous rolls familiar to all 
Elliott-Fisher users. 

The business has grown rapidly, and under 
Mr. Neidich’s astute direction his company 
has developed formulas for 500 different quali- 
ties of carbon papers and some 2300 varieties 
of typewriter and other inked ribbons. 

Mr. Neidich, while assuming the manage- 
ment of the Underwood Elliott Fisher supply 
departments, retains the presidency and active 
directorship of the company bearing his name 
Its plant at Burlington, New Jersey, will con- 
tinue operations as heretofore, with no change 
in the personnel, and distribution of its prod- 
ucts will continue through branch houses in 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and St. 
Louis, and through three hundred jobbers 

both in the United 
States and abroad. 


wy 


HERE appeared 

in these columns 
not long ago a photo- 
graph of the oldest 
typewriter in use, and 
its operator. Now in 
Business Equipment 
appears a picture of 
another gentlemen 
headed “The Oldest 
Living Male Typist.” 
It is a picture of 
George W. Haulen- 
beek, a member of the 
office staff of the law 
department of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Rail- 
road, at Baltimore 
Mr. Haulenbeek, who is eighty-three years old, 
began his services with the B. & O. on April 1, 
1881, as secretary to John K. Cowen, general 
counsel. He uses a No. 2 Remington 
typewriter—an early “invisible” model. Mr. 
Haulenbeek is as sprightly as ever and turns 
in a day’s work every day. 


yy 


ND from across the sea comes the in- 

formation that a music typewriter—not a 
musical typewriter—has been invented by a 
French lawyer, Paul Bonnard. He claims that 
the most intricate music can be recorded. The 
work is done faster than by hand. Each note 
and octave is replaced by a letter. A figure at 
the left indicates the octave, and the tempo is 
shown by a figure at the right. The twelve 
letters and the conventional set of figures can 
note the most difficult musical composition, 
claims the author. 

Truly, we are living in a machine age! 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


Arizona 
Gladys Becker, Union Evening 
High School, Phoenix 


California 
Elsie L. Caylor, Pacific Union 
College, Angwin, Napa 


Reed, Brea-Olinda Union 
High School, Brea 
Mrs. Catherine Lowrey, Union 
High School, Dinuba 
Ethel F. Parent, Central Union 
High School, El Centro 
Anne H. Rambo, Glendale 


wood 
Oliver E. Brown, Orestimba 
Union High School, New- 


man 

Georgia C. Amsden, State 
Teachers’ and Junior Col- 
lege, San Diego 

Mrs. Inez Crow, Union High 
School, Visalia 


Canada 


Sister St. Severe, Our Lady of 
Mercy Convent, Aylmer, 


Quebec 

Ethel I. Stewart, College of 
Commerce, North Battle- 
ford, Saskatoon 

C. Winnifred Kent, St. Cath- 
arines Business College, 
St. Catharines, Ontario 

Ina Melville, College of Com- 
merce, Swift Current, Sas- 
katchewan 

Velda Koeber, College of Com- 
merece, Weyburn, Saskatche- 
wap 


Colorado 


Alpha L. Wolfe, High School, 
Grand Valley 

Lila Whiteomb, Senior High 
School, La Junta 

Mrs. Ivah A. Darnall, High 
8chool, Pueblo 


Connecticut 


Jane Stott, Central High 
School, Bridgeport 

Agnes K. Fahey and Ella C. 
Knowles, High School, 
Middletown 

Stephen C. Dispense, High 
School, Ridgefield 


District of Columbia 

Lawrence L. Whaley, Shaw 
Night High School, Wash- 
ington 


Ruth Layhee, Western High 
School, Washington 


Florida 


J. W. Thorne, Arcadia Busi- 
mess College, Arcadia 

Mrs. B. J. Selvitz, High 
School, Fort Pierce 


Illinois 


Mildred McGinnis, Anna- 
Jonesboro Community High 
School, Anna 


100 Per Cent Subscription Clubs—Season 1928-29 


Sister Mary Gonsalva, Notre 
Dame Academy, Belleville 
Mabel C. Morton, MacCormac 
School of Commerce, Chi- 


cago 
Sister Mary Magdala, Acade- 
my of Our Lady, Chicago 
Sarah Ann Perks, High School, 
Chillicothe 


Mrs. W. A. W. Gale, High 
School, Decatur 

E. Marie Peits, Maine Town- 
ship High School, Des 
Plaines 

Ivy Britton, Township High 
School, Divernon 

Eva Lieber and Nina M. 
Reason, Thornton Township 
High School and Junior 
College, Harvey 

Evangeline W. Richards, 
Richards School of Com- 
merce, La Grange 

Esther Black, Township High 
School, Newman 

Mrs. Emily G. Peacock and 
M. H. Marius, Brown's 
Business College, Ottawa 

Sadie L. Meehan, Manual 
Training High School, 
Peorta 

Grace Kimzey, Community 
High School, Pinckneyville 

Maybelle Rardin, High 
School, Springfield 

Anna A. Blaever, Community 
High School, Staunton 

Mrs. Mabel Hagan, University 
High School, Urbana 


Indi 

V. E. Breidenbaugh, Alva 
Neal High School, Franklin 

Marie A. Newnham, High 
School, Hammond 

Mrs. J. J. Moore, LaPorte 
Business College, LaPorte 


Towa 


Nellie Larson, Consolidated 
Schools, Alta 

Stella Sebern, High School, 
Cedar Falls 

Anna E. Johnson, High 
School, Center Point 

Myra B. Dungan, Chariton 
Business College, Chariton 

Genevera Christy, High 
School, Davenport 

Madolyn J. Miller, High 
School, Monona 


Kansas 


Lelah Burnette, Rural 
School, De Soto 
Maine 
Mrs. Tilde M. Crocker, High 
School, Fort Kent 
Miriam Hurd, Milton L.«Forest 


Williams High School, 
Oakland 


Maryland 


Hilda E. Harwood, High 
School, Cambridge 


High 


Massachusetts 


Angie W. Sanderson, High 
School, Adams 

Mary B. Terra, High School, 
Edgartown 

Mrs. William De Bettencourt, 
High School, Osk Bluffs 


Sister M. Breda, Nazareth 
High School, South Boston 

Sister Mary Angelica, St. 
Patrick's High School, 
Stoneham 

Michigan 

Lottie M. Carson, Senior High 
School, Ann Arbor 

James Carpenter, High School, 
Bessemer 

Catherine A. Smith and Mrs. 
Coline Peppiatt, Central 
High School, Detroit 

Hazel Pfander and Alberta 
Wolfe, East Commerce High 
School, Detroit 

Kathryn Credson, Cora Hol- 
land, and Mary MeCully, 
High School of Commerce, 
Detroit 

Russell L. Bloom, High 
School, Eau Claire 

J. W. Beauchamp, High 
School, Lapeer 

Hazel M. Zimmer, High 
School, Mount Pleasant 

Lulah MeCully, Senior High 
School, Muskegon 

Ina Lindberg, High School, 
Sault Ste. Marie 

Erma Vilas, High School, 
Sparta 

Mrs. C. P. Ervin, High 
School, Ypsilanti 


Minnesota 


Aline M. Ruthe, High School 
Brainerd 

Emilie Amundson, Martin 
Hughes High School, Buh! 

Amanda Louise Holland, High 
School, International Falls 

Irene Spitzer, High School, 
Roseau 

Gladys B. Alstead, St. Cloud 
Business College, St. Cloud 

Anna M. Curry, Senior and 
Junior High School, Vir 
ginia 


Mississipps 
Zella Bussells, Tunica County 
Agricultural High School, 
Tunica 
Susie Willard Jurney, 
School, Yazoo City 


Missouri 
Katherine Brunner, 
School, Atlanta 
Esther R. Garrett, 
Teachers College, 

Girardeau 

Bertha G. Seibel and Beulah 
E. Beges, High School, 
Hannibal 

Florence Totten, Westport 
High School, Kansas City 

Mrs. Anna P. Gibbons, Went 
worth Military Academy. 
Lexington 

Effie Dassey, 
Moberly 

Mae Van Camp, Soldan High 
School, St. Louls 


Montana 
Mollie J. Abshire, High 
School, Butte 
Nebraska 


Bernice Shier, High School 
Falls City 


High 


High 


State 
Cape 


High School, 


New Hampshire 


Floyd, Colebrook 
Colebrook 


Addie 1. 
Academy, 


New Jersey 


Vera Jeroloman, Girls’ Vo- 
cational School, Atlantic 
City 

Sister M. Alma, Sacred Heart 
High School, Elizabeth 

Sister M. Michael, St. Luke's 
School, Hohokus 

Mary E. Duncan and Georgia 
E. Reid, High School, 
Linden 

Irene M. Bedell, High School, 
Montclair 

Sister Anna Eleanor, St. 
Aloysius School, Newark 

Esther E. Hanna, High 
School, West New York 


New Mexico 


Sister M. Roberta Purcell, 
High School, Pecos 


New York 


Dorothy I. Henry, 
School, Islip 

M. E. Cunningham, High 
School, Mohawk 

Mrs. Lillian T. Beeson, A 
M. Chesbrough Seminary, 
North Chill 

Ruth V. Caswell, 
School, Olean 

Mildred Stephens, High 
School, Pearl River 

Mrs. F. D. Smith, Monroe 
High School, Rochester 


High 


High 


North Dakota 


Sister M. Philomena, High 
School, New England 

Grace A. Madden, State School 
of Science, Wahpeton 


Obie 

Edgar M. Howk, North High 
School, Akron 

Bernice Brandon, High School, 
Covington 

Clarke L. Ewing, N. C. R 
Owl School, Dayton 

Alice Andrews, Memorial 
High School, St. Marys 

Sister M. Alferia, Notre Dame 
Academy, Toledo 

Jessie H. A. Smith, Wilber 
force University, Wilber- 
force 


Oklahoma 


Mrs. Pearl Roffe, High School, 
Bartlesville 

W. Rude, Oklahoma Agricul 
tural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater 

Mrs. Daisy Whalen, Whalen 
Shorthand School, Tulsa 


Oregon 


Bee De Good, High School, 
Fugene 
(Continued on page 408) 
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Bernice V. Jurgens, West 
Linn High School, West 
Linn 


Minnie V. Bynum, La Grande 
Business College, La Grande 

Pauline M. Elvain, Franklin 
High School, Portland 

Mabel Maule, Franklin High 
School, Portland 

Mary Parkinson Wright, High 
School of Commerce, Port 
land 


Pennsylvania 


H. E. McMahon, High School, 
Altoona 

8. Gordon Rudy, High School, 
Euola 
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Mrs. L. Gertrude Lechner, 
Schuylkill Haven School 
District, Schuylkill Haven 

Esther S. Nagle, Wyomissing 
High School, Wyomissing 

Mrs. Frank Morgart, Thomp 
son School, York 


Anna R. Nicky, The Central 
Pennsylvania Business Col 
lege, Harrisburg 

S. H. Hays, High School, 
Lewistown 

R. F. Kraber, Lansdowne 
School Board, Lansdowne 

Cora Suiter, Lock Haven 


High School, Lock Haven (Continued on page 432) 


“Yu 
W ords—W ords—Words! 


EBSTER’S New International Dic- 
WW inary contains, according to its pub- 

lishers, over four hundred thousand 
words. To the compilers, editors, and proof- 
readers of the new Second Revised Edition of 
“Words,” announced in last month’s magazine, 
it seemed that at least three ciphers had been 
dropped from the end of this figure, and that 
the English language contained more nearly 
four hundred million words. The selection of 
the 5,400 words that the business student 
should study thus became more a problem of 
what to leave out than what to include. 
Every newspaper, magazine, book, ad, and 


poster seemed to scream words that just must 
be put in! Believe it or not! But sit down 
and try, for instance, to list the one hundred 
most commonly misspelled words in your own 
special field, and see the proportions of the 
task. 

After several weeks of this kind of con- 
centration, the rhythm of Kipling’s “Boots” 
began to pound itself upon the overwrought 
brain of one of the victims. The following 
parody was the result. We include it, thinking 
it may amuse the reader for the moment, and 
also show a few of the struggles of book 
writing. 


Words 


With Apologies to Kipling’s ‘* Boots’ 


We're work - work - work - work - working on the spelling book 
Write - write - write - write - writing on the spelling book - 

(Words - words - words - words - spelling them back and forth again!) 
There's no gettin’ away from the speller! 


Three - four - five - six - seven hundred words today - 
A score - fifty - a hundred - a thousand words the day before - 
(Words - words - words - words - spelling them back and forth again!) 
There’s no gettin’ away from the speller! 


Don't - don’t - don’t - don’t - think of any more to put in. 
(Words - words - words - words - spelling them back and forth again!) 


Columns - columns - columns 


- columns - we'll go mad with countin’ them, 


There's no gettin’ away from the speller! 


Try - try - try - try - to think o’ something different - 
Oh - my - God - keep - us from goin’ lunatic! 

(Words - words - words - words - spelling them back and forth again!) 
There's no gettin’ away from the speller! 


Count - count - count - count - the words on the pages - 
Some - are - long - and - some are short - 

(Words - words - words - words - spelling them back and forth again!) 
There's no gettin’ away from the speller! 


We - can - spell - define - divide any word you want to mention 


In - the - cars - or - 


on the street, wideawake or fast asleep - 


(Words - words - words - words - spelling them back and forth again!) 
There's no gettin’ away from the speller! 


‘Taint - so - bad - to - find them in the diction’ry 
As - 'twould - be - to - spell six thousand words outright - 

(Words - words - words - words - spelling them back and forth again!) 
There's no gettin’ away from the speller! 


And - the - kids - think we knew all the words, anyhow 
And - could - spell - them - all from the very beginning - 

(Words - words - words - words - spelling them back and forth again!) 
There's no gettin’ away from the speller! 


—E. L. H 
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he 
tory of a Thousand-Year Pine 


By ENOS A. MILLS 


(Copyright, 1909, 1914, by the author) 
Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of Houghton, Mifflin Company 


(Concluded from the April issue) 
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The New Manual of Gregg Shorthand 


Anniversary Edition 


NYONE who studies the shorthand 
textbooks that have appeared in the 
past three centuries will be impressed 


with the fact that each text reflected the uses 
to which shorthand was put at the time the 
text was written. 


The Scriptural Stage 


For example, the predominant feature of 
the early English systems, in use during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, was the 
provision of brief forms for theological and 
scriptural expressions. This was to be ex- 
pected at a time when religious controversy 
was prevalent, and shorthand was used mainly 
for the reporting of sermons. 


The Political Stage 


After a time shorthand began to be used 
for other purposes. About 1780 it was used by 
professional reporters in the courts, and in 
1802 the Gurneys were appointed official re- 
porters for the British Parliament. As a re- 
sult, contractions for court reporting and for 
Parliamentary and political expressions were 
substituted for the long lists of theological 
and scriptural abbreviations. 


The Commercial Stage 


In this country, shorthand was largely used 
for court reporting, and exhaustive lists of 
court-reporting contractions and phrases were 
developed. But with the introduction of the 
typewriter, about 1875, shorthand began to 
be used as a commercial instrument, and 
gradually commercial expressions were em- 
phasized in the textbooks instead of scriptural, 
political, and legal expressions. 


Textbooks Reflect These Changes 


The pedagogy of shorthand has changed as 
radically as the content of the textbooks. 
Forty years ago all the wordsigns, or gram- 
malogs, were placed at the back of the text- 


books. The student was supposed to learn all 
the principles before he was introduced to any 
abbreviations or wordsigns. Phrase writing 
was treated as a separate subject. It was 
spoken of as “an art within an art,” and was 
developed only after the student had learned 
all the principles. For a long time these old- 
style textbooks postponed unduly the practical 
writing of shorthand by this method of presen- 
tation—a slow, tedious method, and in the 
present high-speed days utterly impracticable. 


A Shorthand Manual by a Shorthand Teacher 


It is a curious fact, and significant in the 
light of the present status of shorthand sys- 
tems throughout the world, that comparatively 
few shorthand authors were actual teachers 
of shorthand. Some were clergymen, some 
reporters, and schoolmasters but not 
teachers of shorthand. The Gregg Shorthand 
Manual is few manuals written 


some 


one of the 
by a shorthand author who was also a teacher 
of shorthand, and we believe that, while the 
system would undoubtedly have made its way 
into popular favor by its own inherent 
strength, its unparalleled success and progress 
throughout the world have been hastened 
enormously by the fact that its textbooks have 
been written by one who had a practical 
knowledge of the needs of the shorthand 


classroom. 


Revolutionizing Old-Time Methods to Fit 
the Classroom 


When the author of Gregg Shorthand was 
eighteen years of age he began to teach short- 
hand in evening school classes. His students 
were of varying ages, and he had to deal with 
many different types of mentality. Experience 
early showed him that the time-honored 
treatment of wordsigns and phrases was not 
in accord with correct pedagogy. When he 
introduced them in the first lesson many 
teachers had grave misgivings, because it was 
a very radical departure from precedent. To- 
day, however, the shorthand teacher who 
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would defer the wordsigns and phrases until 
all the rules and principles had been mastered 
would be considered a pedagogic oddity. Such 
cases are mentioned here merely to illustrate 
how conservative shorthand teachers have 
been at times about matters that all are agreed 
upon now. 

In keeping with progress in business and 
in education, the Gregg Manual was revised 
in 1893, 1901, and 1916, this latter edition 
being the one used at present. Each revision 
has marked a step forward in simplifying and 
popularizing the study of shorthand. Each 
revision has placed increasing emphasis upon 
the desirability of teaching shorthand as a 
skill subject, in which the teacher should 
direct the maximum of effort toward the train- 
ing of the student in actual facility in writing 
and the minimum of effort to theoretical ex- 
positions of rules and principles. 


The Latest Steps in Progress 


When it became known that the author was 
again engaged in writing a revision of the 
Manual, a great many protests were received 
from teachers. Many of them declared em- 
phatically that the present edition was entirely 
adequate. A great many said that they “love 
it” (this expression occurs again and again 
in their letters) and that they “know it by 
heart.” He thoroughly appreciates the senti- 
ments expressed, and desires to assure all 
these good friends of ours that it will still be 
possible to obtain the present edition as long 
as there is any demand for it. We believe, 
however, that the new Manual will be gen- 
erally adopted as soon as teachers become 
familiar with it and appreciate the superiority 
of its pedagogy. 

The author came to the conclusion that the 
mastery of the shorthand principles according 
to the order in which they occur in the most 
frequently used words is of more value to the 
learner than their mastery in the order that 
best brings forth the beauty and the symmetry 
of the system. 


The Present Manual 


In the present edition, frequency of use does 
not govern primarily the arrangement of the 
principles. While the vocabulary building is 
rapid and well directed, much has been learned 
since 1916 as to the basic content of the vo- 
cabulary in common usage. This scientific 
data now makes it possible to rearrange the 
material in the Manual so that the teachers’ 
and the students’ efforts are more economically 
directed, and the growth in the writing vo- 
cabulary speeded up. 

The first step in the revision of the Manual, 
therefore, was an exhaustive analysis of the 
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outlines for the words contained in the Horn 
and the Harvard studies of the comparative 
frequency of words. 

As one example of what this analysis 
showed, it was found that in learning the 
outlines for the twenty-five most common 
words in our language, the rate of progress 
under the present Manual would be as follows, 
if the twenty lessons were mastered one a 


week: 


The first week: the, a, in, it, I, he, not, at, are 


(9 words) 
The second week: for, be, have, by (4 words) 
The third week: of, on (2 words) 
The fourth week: to, you, we (3 words) 
The fifth week: that, is, was, as, with, this (6 words) 
The seventh week: and (the third most common word 
in the language) 


The New Edition 


In the new Manual eighteen of these 
twenty-five words are given in Chapter | 
and five in Chapter II. 

To bring about the desired rearrangement 
of material that would hasten the building of 
a useful vocabulary and assist the teacher in 
using the correct method in developing a skill 
subject, three devices have been used: 

1. The short words of highest frequency are intro 
duced in the first chapters in the order of their fre- 
quency, even though this may mean that in a few 
instances they are given in advance of the principles 
governing their writing, as is the case with the words 
of, to, and, and is, in Chapter I. 

This method conforms to the modern method of 
teaching a child to read by word pictures rather than 
by a slow, careful, letter-by-letter analysis of each 


word. 
2. Some of the principles have been rearranged, 


as, for instance: The letter s has been brought for- 
ward to Chapter II, thereby including it with the 
other downward characters, and some of the rules for 
expressing ¢ have been advanced to Chapter III 
Other examples could be given. 

3. That helpful teaching device, analogy, has been 
used to greater advantage than in the present Manual 
For example, the useful ted-ded and men-mem blends 
are presented in Chapter I with the ¢ and the d 
strokes. Likewise, the ses blend is taught after the 
letter s in Chapter II. 

No changes have been made in the basic 
principles of the system. Long experience in 
the classroom, in the office, in general and 
court reporting, and in the speed contests of 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion has proved conclusively that changes in 
the basic principles of Gregg Shorthand are 
neither necessary nor desirable. 


Other Salient Points 


Other salient points in the new edition may 
be briefly described as follows: 
1. In order that the student might be impressed 


immediately with the importance of phrasing, and 
might have a longer period in which to acquire the 


(Continued on page 437) 
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Sowing—and Reaping 


it will be a rhapsody of color, perfume, 

and song as you read. Spring, with its 
new buds on old plants, new leaves on time- 
worn trees, new nests in old boughs, fresh 
clouds in the blue of a reawakened sky—re- 
juvenation everywhere—it is a time of new 
beginnings. 

Even so, each morning finds us with a new 
day to be inaugurated into an old world, new 
thoughts to revolutionize old ideas, fairer 
visions to fashion into the dreams of yester- 
day, and new-born impulses to energize the 
mind to accomplishments that will make to- 
morrow the happier. A translation from the 
Sanskrit has much of noble truth in it: 


S it wit is in the air today as I write; 


“Look to this Day 

For it is Life, the very Life of Life 

For yesterday is already a dream, 

And tomorrow is only a vision; 

But today, well-lived, makes every yesterday 
A dream of happiness, 

And every tomorrow a vision of hope 

Look well, therefore, to this day!” 


I am going to talk a bit seriously to you 
today about things other than shorthand that 
have an equally important bearing upon your 
happiness and success in the business world. 
So please bear with me a little while. 


Where Will You Offer Your Services? 


I wonder how many of you newly-fledged 
stenographers soon to cross the threshold of 
the business office have thought seriously 
about the kind of business you would like to 
go into—the kind that would appeal most to 
your imagination and taste and to which you 
could adapt yourself most readily. Person- 
ally, I think that this self-analysis is one of 
the most important considerations confronting 
the beginning stenographer. 

Where will you fit in so as to give the best 
service, develop the greatest power, and win 


the highest distinction? How do your capa- 
bilities measure up to the requirements of 
such an office? What must you have besides 
skill in shorthand and typewriting to make 
you of the utmost value to the company—to 
warrant your hope for the job higher up? 


For You to Choose 


Are you interested in law? Then, might 
not some intensive reading of law books, study 
of law terms, or a course of law in night 
school prove helpful? Medical? Literary? 
Industrial? Financial? There are few pro- 
fessions, like stenography, that have this “con- 
vertible clause” which permits of a little rec- 
onnoitering into the various fields of ac- 
tivity before making one’s choice. You are 
to be congratulated, for first of all you must 
know what it is that you want to do. 


Making a Success 


Given a good mind, good health, keen think- 
ing, personality, solid educational background, 
specialized skill in shorthand and typewriting 
and a supplementary study of the field in 
which you find yourself, there is no limit to 
the success that persistence may obtain for 
one who knows absolutely what he can do and 
wants to do. 

Even as I write my memory is crowded with 
the names of stenographers of my acquaint- 
ance who have shaped highly commendable, 
and even brilliant careers by the aid of ste- 
nography plus accurate self-knowledge. I am 
thinking this moment of Miss Muiriel Fuller, 
who, still in her early twenties, has written 
her first book—“John Muir of Wall Street,” 
a biography of her distinguished grandfather. 
Miss Fuller studied Gregg Shorthand while 
in school, and like many of us was inspired 
by the stories of the success enjoyed by 
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Mr. Swem and other expert Greggites. The 
desire that dominated her efforts was to go to 
college and study for a literary career. 

Shorthand helped her to do this. Subse- 
quent to her graduation from college. she re- 
viewed books for the New York World, wrote 
articles on miscellaneous subjects, edited 
books, wrote a biography, and she is today 
associate editor of “Book Trails,” a set of 
children’s books. 


The Part Shorthand May Play 


Out of her experience with shorthand Miss 
Fuller writes: 


That busy, exciting year of the Armistice, spent in 
Philadelphia studying shorthand, will certainly be long 
remembered. My shorthand put me through college 
and established me in the business world. 1 was able 
to make my summers profitable while going to college; 
I worked in offices of lumbering concerns, wrote sur- 
veyors’ reports in real estate offices, and in my senior 
year did free-lance stenographic work for five people. 

Through the medium of shorthand I was able to 
enter the editorial rooms of Chicago publishing houses 
and acquaint myself with the work I ultimately hoped 
to become estab- 
lished in. A suc 
cessful woman 
editor has said 
to me: 

“The stenog 
rapher - secretary 
with a cultural 
‘ackground is a 
rara avis.” Cer- 
tainly, shorthand 
is an “Open Ses 
ame,” for girls 
who are alert, to 
the enchanted 
portals of nearly 
every vocation. 


Keep Working 


It is not al- 
ways possible 
to find what 
you like at the 
outset, I grant 
you. Nor is it 
necessary that 
you should. 
The young 
man or woman 
who keeps his or her hand in the habit of 
working while seeking the desired job will be 
ilert to opportunities that the one who sits 
ind waits may never see. 

Two fundamental reasons explain, perhaps, 
why countless promising careers are never 
realized. One is that so many people tumble 
into a job ill-suited to their temperaments or 
capacities, and for want of energy, courage, 
or enthusiasm, never generate gumption 
enough to get out of it! There is nothing 
more conducive to mental, physical, and 
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TYPEWRITING Boe 
As One of the Girls Spells It at Iroquois High School, 
Iroquois, South Dakota 
Submitted by Paul A. Anderson 


is for the Tests which show us our speed. 
is for You who must ever seek to lead. 

is for Practice consistently done. 

is for the Errors we must try to control. ity, 
is for Work as the swift moments roll. 

is for Rhythm of stroke and of touch. 

is for Industriousness without which we fail. 
is for Technique well-mastered, not frail. 

is for the Interest you bring to your work. 
is for Neatness of the typewritten page. 

is for Greatness in the oncoming age. 
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spiritual stagnation than lack of real interest 
in one’s work. Enthusiasm is the keynote of 


progress. 
Stick to Your Course 


The other reason is that a great many 
people permit the mind to be stimulated by 
every new fancy or venture that enters into it, 
wasting their energies upon frequent short 
excursions into activities that will have no 
ultimate bearing upon a fixed course. They 
lack continuity of purpose, and until they 
learn mastery and self-control they cannot 
hope to achieve success in any field of en- 
deavor. 

You have seen and heard of people who 
are “just crazy to write,” because they have 
heard of some remarkable success attained in 
that field. All of their energies temporarily 
will be turned upon things literary, and they 
feel that they have the power within them to 
produce a masterpiece of literature. A few 
efforts with subsequent rejection slips, leaves 
them disconsolate—but not for long! In the 

morning paper 
is an account 
some out- 
suc- 
cess in the fi- 
nancial world. 
Immediately 
they are trans- 
ported to im- 
aginative 
heights of con- 
quests in this 
field of activ- 
and they 
forthwith con- 
centrate on 
ventures in the 
money market 
—only to find 
that they have 
not the proper 
background 
necessary to 
insure success. 
There are 
thousands of 
minds constantly affected in this way—tossed 
like a rubber ball from one venture to another 
by superficial desires. 


Study Yourself 


To know what you want to do is necessary, 
but to have desire merely is not enough. You 
must know wherein your power lies, and what 
your capacity is for bringing it to full realiza- 
tion. This you cannot know until you have 
undergone a thorough self-study and self- 

(Continued on page 424) 


—Irma Ulrich. 
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Looking Facts in the Face 


Second in the Series of Tests of Typewriting Skill 
By Harold H. Smith 


ANY typing students think of and try 
for nothing but “speed.” As we 
pointed out last month, speed is only 

one of three equally important factors in skill— 
speed, accuracy, and fluency (or rhythm). 
Failure to acquire one or more of these, brands 
even the ambitious typist as a false alarm. 

Each of these must be striven for intelli- 
gently. Only one of them can be acquired at 
atime. That is, as the typist tries to improve 
his skill, he must put his whole mind on just 
one of the three factors at a time. If he shifts 
his attention from one to the other as he types, 
he will discover that he attains none of them— 
he merely goes around in circles repeating his 
bad habits and making them harder to break. 
The sensible thing to do is to study one’s 
method of typing to discover the weak spots 
and then to improve each separately. 


Speed 


Let us study the factor speed. 

There are many speeds—ranging from very 
slow to very fast. All movement is made at 
some measurable speed. When we speak of 
“speed” we do not mean high speed only. In 
typewriting the exact speed is dependent upon 
the movements made. If the fingers are not 
supple right down to the wrist joint, the typist 
will make the reaching movements with the 
larger units of his arm. The arm is so large 
and unwieldy that it cannot possibly make the 
very short movements required at speeds above 
60 words a minute. At even the lowest speeds 
arm-action results in the typist’s working 
much harder than need be, with more uncer- 
tainty as to accuracy and with poorer control 
of rhythm. This extra and unnecessary ex- 
penditure of energy therefore prevents the 
student from attainjng his best speed. 


Let Your Fingers Do the Work 


There is but one cure—go back and learn 
to make the 42 character-making movements 
more efficiently. To these must be added the 
space bar movement—perhaps the worst made 
movement of all—and the 42 shifted move- 
ments (for capitals)—a total of 85 funda- 
mental, skill-controlling operations. 


Analyze Your Stroke 


Now, when trying to improve something, 
we should center our whole attention on that 


alone. This means that if we really desire to 
improve the movement producing the letter “f” 
we will carefully check the following items: 


1. Every detail of bodily position—feet, trunk, 
upper arms, forearms, wrist, hand, and all digits 
2. Discover the quickest, shortest movement that 


will produce “‘f” at the desired speed * 


3. Discover and note carefully the exact source of 
the effort and the amount of energy that is required 
to produce “f” at that speed. 


Turn back to the early instructions in your 
typewriting text and read them carefully. You 
will no doubt find in them some things you 
have overlooked. But be particular to re- 
member that you are learning just one thing 
—how to make one character-producing move- 
ment ata time. You are not learning to make 
a line of them, nor even five or six of them— 
just one. Therefore, make that one (checking 
the items already mentioned); pause; think 
back over what you have done; look at the 
result; try to discover how to improve it. 
Then make the movement again, and repeat 
the above process. 

Don’t look at it as work—it’s fun, this 
discovery of skill in your own fingers! It’s 
there—but you are the only one who can 
possibly find it. 


Then Try the Tests 


After you have reviewed these 85 funda- 
mental movements, try your hand at the tests 
given on the next page. Better still, take the 
tests first and then do your practice; after- 
wards taking the tests again to note your 
progress. In writing the tests strive for 
ACCURACY and STEADY RHYTHM 

We shall welcome reports from teachers on 
how their pupils make out. Please follow the 
report form suggested last month, with these 
slight changes: 


(1) If you write the test before reviewing the in 
dividual movements suggested, and then afterwards, 
indicate this in a column on your report. Then pro 
ceed with the 25 practices of the test, timing again; 
record; practise each letter thoughtfully 25 times (with 
a good pause between each effort) noting the time, 
again; record; etc. 

(2) Count one error for each letter misstruck, added 
or omitted—but only one error for each stroke called 
for by the copy 

* The word “speed” is here used with reference to the 
velocity of the movement itself—mnot with reference to the 
interval between two or more strokes Whether one stroke or 
a dozen are made, we must remember that we learn only the 
movement we make If it is inherently slow, then we learn 
a slow stroke Not nearly enough attention is paid to de 
livering a swift movement with plenty of power to each key 
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Tests of Typewriting Skill—II 


Directions: These tests are spaced for ease in reading. Omit the spaces between letters 
copying. Each test will fill one 52-space line. 


Test No. 6 


jrmosnytbeihx 


nhsxolmurg 


Test No. 7 


(Each letter of the alphabet twice—relativel 
xyjmqrobazadavy 


eo 


nhlgcajig 


Test No. 


uxozijmcgi 


ou 


guwvdzoprqwnm 


Test No. 9 


(Symmetrical movements) 
Anh Ow “ee 2D 
mghbnzpq. x 


Test No. ro 


*-gpzndbrAgn 
.:uT 3 3 ake 


Test No. 11 


se 0°32 2aVeeeg aR 
HpKrLbnEaG 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpese of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practise 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges- 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superier Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
ferior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 


Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “‘plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Tests: The tests for both O.G.A. and 
O.A.T. membership appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. A test is good only unfil 
the 25th of the month following publi- 
cation. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany cach membership test. 











For this month's test here is an 
encouraging bit from “Your Job,” 
by Harold Whitehead—another op- 
portumty to add the O. G. A. Cer- 
tificate to your credentials. 


Knowledge alone never makes success. 
Knowledge that is not applied is like plowing 
the field but planting no seeds. Knowledge 
plus experience is the combination that wins 
out. That is why business men insist that 
workers shall do all kinds of trifling jobs— 
they know that no one makes a good execu- 
tive until he has become thoroughly familiar, 
by doing them, with all the minor jobs of 
the business. 

Every person’s first experience in business 
carries a lot of disappointment and delusion 
You may be feeling that way about your 
present job. If so, let me assure you that 
your experience is common. Patience and 
confidence in yourself will soon bring you 
out of your unfortunate state. Any successful 
concern offers opportunities. The worker 
who says: “There is no chance for a fellow 
here” really means that he has not been able 
to make his opportunity. 


QO. A. T. 


Junior Test 


Here's better luck to you on your 
summer outing than this author had 
on his vacation! Choose your own 
title in typing this test. 


A vacation is a form of luxury which 
comes once a year, as a rule in summer. It 
lasts from two weeks to three months, and 
sometimes longer. I have seen people who 
made it last a whole year. We had a girl 
in our office who tried it, but I don’t know 
how it came out. She got another job. First 
there is the tax on your temper while they 
are all deciding where to go. Each one has 
some different place in view, and no one 
wants to give in to the others. Then there 
are various kinds of taxes on the pocketbook. 
What they may be and how they hurt depends 
on where you go. I experienced it the summer 
I went to the seashore. I wanted a place 
where it was cool and quiet. So I selected a 
hotel which, as the book said, was on a bluff 
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overlooking the sea, an ideal place for rest put the five trips in alphabetic order, 
and change. It was all of it. It was situated combining Cruises 1, 3, 8, and 11 
on a bluff all right, and was run on the same (the Southwest trips) ; 4 and 6 (the 
plan. It may have overlooked the sea, but it Northwest) ; and 5,9, and 10 (the 
did not overlook my pocketbook when it came Yellowstone) instead of repeating 
to getting hold of my money. The bell boys the data as is done in the original 
got all the change I had and the landlord got table. 


wre pest. LAND CRUISES IN AMERICA. A Land 


The next summer I went to a farm where _ ees: . od 
I was told I could get bed and board for ten Cruise is the newest and most luxurious mode 
dollars a week. They should have said a bed 0f travel in America It proceeds on a special 


like a board. Then I tried a cottage. That train, made up of specially designed cars, over 
might have been all right, but it was ona good 4 special route, upon a special schedule. In 
motor road, and every one I knew made it his Variety and luxury of accommodations, in free- 
duty to see that I was not lonely. My wife dom from regular schedules, in opening out- 
had to serve meals at all hours of the day or 0f-the-way places to comfortable travel, in 
night, and I had the bills to pay. When the Offering unusual sightseeing—it duplicates the 
summer was over we were glad to get back Splendid features of an Ocean Cruise. The Land 
to work to rest up from vacation. Liners are the finest trains in the world. They 
are made up of nine or ten special cars, some 
of which the Pullman Company has especially 
Senior Test designed for the exclusive use of Raymond- 

Whitcomb. As new developments in the his- 

Copy in your best style the brief tory of travel equipment, two of these new 
explanation about the Land Cruises types of car are preeminently important. First 
inaugurated by the Raymond-Whit- the Entertainment Car, unprecedented in de- 
comb Company as Part I of your sign. In this are the Gymnasium (with the 
test. Paragraph where needed, and apparatus like that of a liner’s gymnasium) ; 
mind your margins. the big Recreation Room for dancing and lec- 
For Part II rearrange the Synop- tures (some fifty people can be comfortably 
sis in six columns—Route, dates of seated); the Library-Lounge; the Barber 
Start and Return, Days Enroute, Shop (with adjoining shower bath). The 
Miles covered, and Minimum Rate entertainment equipment includes all the ap- 
from New York. Under “Route” paratus for moving pictures, a radio, Ortho- 





SYNOPSIS OF LAND CRUISES 


(Copy for Senior Test—Part II) a 
Cruise Dates Route from N.Y. 


1 June 1 to June 29 THE SOUTHWEST, CALIFORNIA—Grand 
28 Days Canyon, Yosemite, Pacific Northwest, Canadian 
8683 Miles Rockies $650 
June 26 to July 27 ALASKA—the Inside Passage, Taku Glacier, 
31 Days qeneen, Skagway, Colorado, Rocky Mountain 
9649 Miles ational Park, Yellowstone, Canadian Rockies. . 750 
July 1 to July 29 THE SOUTHWEST, CALIFORNIA—Grand 
28 Days Canyon, 
8683 Miles Rockies 


June ety 24 THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST—Canadian 
7483 Miles Rockies, Glacier and Yellowstone National Parks. 
July 24 to Aug. 8 yELLOWSTONE—Colorado, Estes and Rocky 


oie _ @ Mountain National Parks, Wyoming - 


July 28 to Aug. 21 THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST—Seattle, Port- 
24 ys land, Vancouver, Canadian Rockies, Glacier and 
7483 Miles Yellowstone National Parks 

July 30 to Sept. 4 THE NATIONAL PARKS—Rocky Mountain, 
36 Days Yellowstone, Crater Lake, Yosemite, Rainier 
12,021 Miles Optionals to Zion and Grand Canyon), Colorado, 

alifornia, Pacific Northwest, Canadian Rockies.. 

Aug. 10 to Sept. 7 THE SOUTHWEST, CALIFORNIA—Grand 
oi cere Canyon, Yosemite, Pacific Northwest, Canadian 
68 tiles 


Aug. 24 to Sept. 8 YELLOWSTONE—Colorado, Estes 
5742 Miles Rocky Mountain National Park....... 
Sept. 7 fo Sept. 22. YELLOWSTONE—Colorado, Estes Park and 


5769 Miles Rocky Mountain National Park 


Sept. 8 to Oct. 6 THE SOUTHWEST, CALIFORNIA—Grand 
mJ —_ Canyon, Yosemite, Pacific Northwest, Canadian 
iles 
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phonic Victrolas, etc. 
car are rooms 
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with ten Pullman sections, a dining car, and 
the baggage car, where trunks are accessible 


On the second type of 
with bath attached 


Some of 


these rooms have beds instead of berths, and 
are furnished with wardrobes, dressing tables, 


shoe lockers, extra 


chairs, 


etc. Other cars 


represent the highest type of Pullman equip- 
ment, and each Land Cruise Liner has a car 


Fountain Pen 


Billings 
Billings, 


8. R. Hollingsworth 
Business College, 
Montana 

Elizabeth Scruggs, E. C 
Glass High School, Lynch 
burg, Virginia 


Gold Pin 


Joseph Frohoff, Catholic High 
School, Kansas City, Kansas 

Margaret Carison, Klamath 
Union High School, Kla- 
math Falls, Oregon 

Elise Ruzick, High School, 
Lead, South Dakota 

Myrtle Marie Ross, Creston 
High School, Grand Rapids 
Michigan 

Josephine Palmby, High 
School, 8t. Charles, 
nesota 

Elsie Niemi, High School, 
Virginia, Minnesota 

Kathleen Adams, E. C. Glass 
High School, Lynchburg, 
Virginia 

Fred Von Seggern, High 
School, Gregory, South 
Dakota 


Silver Pin 


Sylvia Miller, High School 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

Joseph Conlan, Cathedral 
School, Philadelphia, Penn 
sylvania 

Violette Cyr, St. Joseph Acad 
emy, Salem, Massachusetts 

Rose Henchey, Murdock 
School, Winchendon, Massa 
chusetts 

Hazel Mendenhall, High 
School, Ashland, Kansas 

Gertrude Hegeman, High 
Sehool of Commerce, Yon 
kers, New York 

Ina Ralens, High School, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Ruby Walters, Humboldt Col 
lege, Minneapolis, Minne 
sota 

Kathryn Snyder, High School, 
Red Lion, Pennsylvania 

Frances J. Wilmer, St. Fran 
cis de Sales School, St 
Paul, Minnesota 

Maude Hough, High School, 
Mulvane, Kansas 

Maurine Martin, High School, 
Carthage, Missouri 


Min- 


[ These 


tests are good only until June 2 


throughout the trip. 
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Never before was it pos- 


sible in an agreeably limited time to visit such 


a variety of 
Cruise itineraries 


important 
include 


Land 
forty 


The 
than 


places 
more 


“ports” in the States, in Canada, and in Alaska. 


25, 1929.] 


Ye 
Club Prizes 


Joseph's 
Omaha, Nebraska 
William McDonald, Sacred 
Heart High School, Gallup, 
New Mexico 
Kotzwinkle, St 
Scranton, 


Camilla Dore, St 


School, 


Mary 
Pennsy! 


Anna 
School, 
vania 

Esther Fulton, High School, 
Wellsville, Ohio 


Bronze Pin 


Lila Mann, High School, 
Tomah, Wisconsin 

Ruth Shutes, High School, 
Bloomington, Illinois 

Evelyn Farris, Rosenthal 
School of Commerce, Co 
lumbia, Missouri 

Beatrice Bebeau, Hartford 
High School, White River 
Junction, Vermont 

Miami-Jacobs College, Dayton, 
Ohio—Doris Dunkel and 
Katherine Harshbarger 

Bailey, Township 

Villa Grove, 


Lee 
School, 


Emma 
High 
Illinois 

Rubie Martinsen, High School, 
Audubon, Iowa 

Mildred Abshier, 
etta High School 
Texas 

St. Mary School, 
Pennsylvania—Genevelve 
Merkel and Mary Utz 

Mariam Hockett, High School 
Lancaster, Missouri 

Cecile Grenon, 
D. de Lourdes, 
Ontario, Canada 

Gabrielle Rouillard, Notre 
Dame de Lourdes’ Convent, 
Sturgeon Falls, Ontario, 
Canada 

Davis Morrell, Logan County 
Industrial Arts High School, 
Sterling, Colorado 

Junior-Senior High School 
Key West, Florida—Chil- 
ton Knowles and Agnes 
Walker 

Margaret Brown, High School, 
Williamstown, West Vir 
ginia 


Hull-Dats 
Daisetta, 


Scranton 


Pensionnat N 
Eastview 


Moes, Central High 
Abefdeen, South 


Shirley 
School, 
Dakota 

Elaine Estabrooks, St. Charles 
Commercial School, Am 
herst, Nova Scotia 


Procopius 
School 


Bernice Horak, St 
Commercial Hig? 
Chicag TIllinols 

Rose Ruggiero, High 
West New York, New Jersey 

fould, The Mallinck 

Wilmette 


School 


Emily 
rodt High School 
Illinois 

Velma Friday 
Odebolt, lIowa 

Warren Carey 
Spencerville 

Irvin Danforth 

Island 


High School 


High School 
Ohto 
Brighton High 
School Pond, Ver 
mont 
Violet Pruner 
TD. de Lourdes 
Ontario, Canada 
Rex Thompson, Higt 
Center Point, lowa 
Earl McDowell, High 
Elvins, Missouri 
Elizabeth Thurston, High 
School, Owego, New York 
Lucille Huss, Hillyard Hig! 
School, Spokane Washing- 
ton 
Harold H 
School, Nogales, 
Ruth Alles, St. Mary School 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Robinson, High 
Caro, Michigan 
Westrick, Sts. Peter & 
High School, Ottawa, 


Pensionnat N 
Eastview, 


School, 


School 


Hig? 
Arizona 


Payne 


Gertrude 
School 
Alice 
Paul 
Ohto 
Yvonne Letourneau, Higt 
School, Burlington, Vermont 
Anna F 
Dame Convent 
Massachusetts 
Elsie Browne, Reed-Custer 
Township High School, 
Braidwood, Illinois 
Tessie Slavik, Central High 
School, Duluth, Minnesota 
Coddington, Com 
High School, 
Illinois 


MeGuiggan, Notre 
Roxbury, 


Margaret 
munity 
Homer, 

LaVerna Leggett, Union High 
School, Wayland, Michigan 

Norman Boke, High School, 
Faith, South Dakota 

Helen Newman, Lafayette 
High School, St. Joseph 
Missouri 

Selma Kallestad 
Montana 

William Heyns, Creston High 
School, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 


Deer Lodge 


High 
Idaho 
Pauline Henderson, Rural 
High School, Harveyville, 
Kansas 
Lois Barker, 
Marseilles, 
Schanks, St 
Paul, 


Girard, 
Wallace, 


Betty Ann 
School, 


High School 
Illinois 
Joseph's 
Minne 


Sally 
Academy, St 
sota 

Vera Peugh, 
School, Cherryvale, 

Mildred Kurth, 
High School, 
nots 


Senior High 
Kansas 
Community 
Atlanta, Illi 
Eugene Osborn, High School, 
Battle Creek, Nebraska 
John Kippycash, High School 
Taylor, Pennsylvania 
Lorraine Forbes, St 
dustrial School, 
Oregon 


Rose In 
Portland 


Meinfelter, High 

Ironton, Ohio 

Jeanne Yacono, Memorial 
High School, West New 
York, New Jersey 

Senior High 

Min 


Katherine 
School, 


Gladys Peterson, 
School, Long Prairie, 
nesota 

Helen L. McCormick 
side High School, 
New York 

Johanna Jacobs 
Mendocino, 


North 
Corning, 


High School, 
California 
Gertrude Koehn, High School, 

East Troy, Wisconsin 
Montpelier Seminary, Mont 

pelier, Vermont—Laura 

Cromie and Martha Waters 


Cecily Bray, High School, 


Lead, South Dakota 
Cadet Harold L. Williams, 
Lexington School of Stenog- 
raphy, Lexington, Missouri 
Josephine Chmelina, St. Pro- 
Commercial High 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pauline Kroll, St. Peter's 
School, Jefferson City, Mis 
souri 


copius 
School, 


Janet Moore, High School 
Apollo, Pennsylvania 


Honorable Mention 


Edward Moore, 
Academy, Saxtons 
Vermont 

Joe B. Barcia, High School, 
Albuquerque, New Merico 


Vermont 
River, 





Emerald Pin 


Mary Bishop, Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illinois 


Gold Pin 


Juliette Maille, High School, 
Lowell, Massachusetts 

Woodbury College, Los An- 
geles, California—Dorothy 
Dampf and Frankie Smith 

Ella Mortensen, High School, 
South Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin 


Silver Pin 


Florence Adams, Central High 
School, Sioux City, Iowa 

Anna Klumpp, St. Mary’s 
Commercial High School, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Jeanne Ransom, Township 
High School, Evanston, 
Illinois 

Eleanor Walkowick, Glenville 
High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Margaret Hawkins, David H. 
Hickman High School, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri 

Margaret M. Murphy, Our 
Lady of Grace Commercial 
School, Hoboken, New Jer- 
sey 

Loulse Schuldt, Lutheran 
High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Margaret Logan, Natrona 
County High School, Cas- 
per, Wyoming 

Frank Greene, Woodbury Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Dorothy C. Luke, Detroit 
Commercial College, De- 
troit, Michigan 


Bronze Pin 


Ruth B. Amos, West Virginia 
Business College, Fairmont, 
West Virginia 

Olivia Jensen, Woodbury Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Call- 
fornia 

Velda Detson, High School, 
Burlington, lowa 

Edith Thon, Roosevelt High 
School, Wyandotte, Michi- 


gan 

Florence Kipp, The Barnes 
Commercial School, Denver, 
Colorado 

Margaret Easter, Oklahoma 
Agricultural & Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa 


Stevens High School, Lan- 
easter, Pennsylvania—Helen 
Shenberger and Virginia B. 
Phillips 

Alice Cihlar, Humboldt Col- 
lege, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota 


Blanche Haughey, Notre Dame 
Academy, Quincy, Illinols 

Lucille Ochis, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Mona Westin, Wilson Voca- 
tional School, Muskegon, 
Michigan 
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0. G. A. 


Ruth Gosts, Sacred Heart 
High School, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey 

Kathleen Enders, Wm. Penn 
Senior High School, 
Pennsylvania 


York, 


Awards 


Betty Wiegel, Riverside- 
Brookfield High School, 
Riverside, Illinois 

Florence P. Eyers, Gloucester 
High School, Gloucester, 
Massachusetts 


Plate for the 
March O.G.A. Test 
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Cleota M. Thomas, Saginaw 
High School, Saginaw, 
Michigan 

Helen Petro, Detroit Commer- 
cial College, Detroit, 
Michigan 


Hannah J. Alexander, Junior- 
Senior High” School, Roch- 
ester, Minnesota 

Mary E. Slack, Senior High 
School, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey 
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Lucy Kauert, Freehold High 
School, Freehold, New Jer- 
sey 

Minnie Onesto, St. Anthony 
Commercial, Chicago, Illi- 
nols 

Anna Kelly, Lansingburgh 
High School, Troy, New 
York 

Marjorie Durst, High School, 
Breckenridge, Minnesota 


Helen Elaine Smith, Barnes 
Commercial School, Denver, 
Colorado 

Earl Dufur, High School, 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania 

Sharlotte Anderson, High 
School, Minneota, Minne- 
sota 

Fay Aagaard, School of Busi- 
ness, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota 

Bonnie Pitman, High School, 
Olympia, Washington 

Pauline Schwerka, High 
School, Donora, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Marian Shields, High School, 
Olympia, Washington 

Agnes Bederski, Blessed Sac- 
rament School, Newark, 
New Jersey 

Olbia Dirmeyer, Tiffin Busi- 
ness University, Tiffin, Ohio 

Jeannette DesRoches, Our 
Lady of the Sacred Heart 
Convent, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada 

Margaret Conlon, High School, 
Torrington, Connecticut 

Hilda Hirshfield, Eastern 
High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Edith Rudnick, Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware 

Lillian Ungrich, High School, 
Turners Falls, Massachu- 
setts 

Grace Mills, High School, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont 

Eleanor Flynn, Township 
High School, Waverly, Iil!- 
nols 

Crystal McCauley, St. Joseph's 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 

Edna Livingston, High School, 
Ant Michi 

Lillian Arthurs, San Jose Sec- 
retarial School, San Jose, 
California 

Mary F. Penn, High School, 
Centerville, Iowa 

Henrietta Wawzyniak, Wilson 
Vocational School, Mus- 
kegon, Michigan 

Marie Joyce, Sacred Heart 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Mildette Mueller, St. Joseph 
School, Peru, Mlinois 

Marjorie Rugh, High School, 
Huntley, Mlinois 

Ethel Dawson, Rhinelander, 
Wisconsin 

Mildred Carpenter, High 
School, Yakima, Washing- 
ton 

Rosell Ronning, High School, 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota 

Edythe Harris, High School, 
New Canaan, Connecticut 

Lindley W. White, High 
School, Brighton, Colorado 
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Margaret M. Murphy, Our 
Lady of Grace Commercial 
School, Hoboken, New Jer- 


Honorable Mention 


Rose Mary Glynn, Catholic 
Girls High School, Los An- 
geles, California 

Catherine A. Pugh, Holy 
Trinity Commercial High 
School, Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts 

Marguerite Johnson, High 
School, Laramie, Wyoming 

Bernardine Swartz, St. Mary's 
High School, Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania 

Irene Jones, Richmond High 
School, Richmond, Missouri 


sey 

Eleanor Flynn, Township High 
School, Waverly, Illinois 

Edna Livingston, High 
School, Antonagon, Michi- 
gan 

Mary Miljarak, San Jose Sec 
retarial School, San Jose, 
California 

Honera Morris, High School 
Centerville, Iowa 

Harriet Sprunck, 
Heart School, St. 
Minnesota 


Sacred 
Paul, 
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High School of Commerce, 
New York City—William 
Heideman, and May Swan- Grogan, Howard W. Led- 
son erer, Anthony Gruettner, 

Waung Tse-Yu, Soochow, Harry Yankowitzs, James 
China Fideline, William Tenney, 

Lindley W. White John Laub, Morris W. Rif- 
School, Brighton, kin, Roy Rayvid. Arthur 

Comiskey, and Alexander 
Sonek 

West Commerce High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio—Julius 
Previts, Gladys Murar, 
Gertrude Hall, Alfreda 
Dembcaynska, Margaret 
Tischler, and Hilda Mark- 
worth 


High School, Huntley, Mlinois 
—Marjorie Rugh, George 


High 
Colorado 


Transcription Tests 


Hunter College, New York 
City—Belle Berger, J. M. 
Cohen, Ethel Huppert, 
David Geddes, and M. 
Rottach 


fe 
Sowing and Reaping 


(Concluded from page 416) 


Study your likes and dislikes, abili- 
ties, tendencies, and interests. Once you have 
found the type of work that you can and 
really want to do, apply yourself diligently 
and enthusiastically to mastering it, believing 
that this application of your best effort must 


analysis. 


inevitably bring about happiness and success. 
Your business career will be controlled to 
a large extent by your present attitude toward 
it. Give some intelligent thought, therefore, 
to what you want to do. Then strive earnestly 
in its accomplishment. 


ae ad 


A “Letter” for Your 


X 


NE of the most encouraging K-\ ™ 


things we have heard for a 
long time in connection with 
school shorthand and _ typewriting 
contests is that the West Commerce 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, is now 
awarding a letter to those students 
who participate in shorthand and 
typewriting contests, just as a letter 
is awarded to students distinguishing them- 
selves on the diamond, the gridiron, or the track. 
You will notice that across the “C” stand- 
ing for Commerce, is a quill, similar to that 
used on the arm device of the yeoman in the 
United States Navy. The quill has always 
stood for writing, and particularly for speedy 
writing, and therefore is admirably adapted 
for use as a shorthand emblem. The small 
letter “S” in the illustration given stands for 
Shorthand. The same letter and quill device 
is awarded to those students participating in 
both shorthand and typewriting contests, the 
only change being the substitution of a “T” 
for the “S” in the latter case. As the quill 
has come to signify fast writing, it is thus 
symbolical of the typewriting contest, too. 
It would be a fine thing for our commercial 
departments if this practice were to be fol- 
lowed all over the country. There is certainly 
no question that the student who practises 
faithfully for two long years on the typewriter 
or in his shorthand notebook—who then goes 


. << 
». % 
7 . 


Buff Felt Shield 
White Letters 


Commerce Teams 


‘\. into the shorthand contest, whether 
county or state, and wins a place for 
his school—has done as much as the 
lad who comes out in the spring and 
spends two or three months practising 
and playing baseball, or the girl who 
stars in basketball. 

In some ways the achievements of 
the commercial student who makes a 
fine record in the contests may be of more value 
to the school than any athletic record, because 
the commercial department must have the sup- 
port of the business man, and naturally the 
business man feels that a conspicuously good 
performance by local students in a county or a 
state contest is an indication that the local com- 
mercial department is doing unusually good 
work 

Any 
design 
way. 


\ 


school wishing to do so may use the 
shown here, or may modify it in any 
It will be appreciated if any other 
school awarding such a letter for participa- 
tion in shorthand or typewriting contests will 
send us one of its insignia, together with a 
brief write-up about it, so that we may pass 
it on to our readers for the benefit of all those 
interested. We owe the “letter” shown here, 
the first one that has ever come to our atten- 
tion, to the courtesy of Miss Harriette L. 
Rohde, chairman of the Typewriting and 
Shorthand Awards Committee at West Com- 
merce High, Cleveland. 
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The Story of a Thousand Year Pine 


(Continued from page 412) 
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How the Secretary Can i 
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elp to Promote 


| 
tixecutive Desk , ficiency 
By Fred E. Kunkel 


on, D. C. 


! 
ke 


Washingt 


earned a 
when 


N enterprising stenographer 

well-deserved promotion recently 
she stepped out of the realm of her routine 
duties and used her head long enough to figure 
out how she could promote executive desk 
efficiency in her chief. 

This all-around and wide-awake secretary 
noticed that her chief, who 
irritable man if little things went wrong with 
him, was out of humor about seven days in 
the week. He came into the office every 
morning with a cheerful “Good Morning,” but 
in a little while he had developed the symptoms 
of an aggravated case of The Greuch. 

So she set about figuring out what brought 
this disease on. She soon noticed that when- 
ever he reached for a match in the ash tray 
and found the box empty he became nervous 
and excitable until he had located a match 
somewhere; that when the desk clock stopped 
he rang for the office boy and gave him a 
lecture about keeping his clock wound up; 
that when he dipped into an inkwell which 
was all dried up or found dull lead pencils on 
hand when he wanted some sharp points, the 
office boy again came in for a curtain call; 
that when he used a hand blotter which 
wouldn’t blot because it had not been changed 
for some weeks, or discovered that his daily 
desk calendar was a month behind and the 


was a nervous and 


ting stamp set for last Wednesday; when 
look for a scratch pad when 
greatest hurry—all these little 
details annoyed him immensely. And why not? 

So she made note of them and jotted them 
as a reminder, and 
The card read 


‘ ‘ 
he had to stop to 


he was in the 


down on a 
handed them to the 


card to act 
office boy. 


is te ws 
Daily R 


Wind and set desk clock 
Sharpen pencils in tray 
Char ge hand l 


Keep ink 


Change desk calendar daily 


lotters frequently 


; 


1 ' ' 
wells filled and change pens 


Keep dating stamps up to date 


Fill match box and empty ash tray 


Have scratch pads always on hand 

lo this card she also added other duties 
rom time to time as the need for them arose. 
And so the many little troublesome features 
of this executive's desk work were automati- 
wide-awake stenographer, 
who stepped between the executive and the 
office boy and made things run more smoothly 
all around. 

[his plan not only kept the chief in good 
humor, but also helped to break in 
irom time to time. 


cally cured by a 


new office 
boys 
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Making the Choice 


From “Your Job,” by Harold Whitehead, of Boston University 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


(Continued from page 408) 
rv; . Merle Hudson, Sunset High Margaret Balf, Ellensburg Ruby A. Hortor 
orto Kico 
. ‘ School, Dallas High School, Ellensburg chool, Madisor 
Carmen M — n, Manati gaia Wells, Woodrow Wilson Harriette Holden, Roosevelt Marie A. Doerfer, Monroe 
th Schoo vatl : , 
High Sch ? fanat! High School, Dallas High School, Port Angeles Senior High School, Monro 
Rafael Aran, —— of J. H. Hardie, Ball High Mary O'Mahony, Vashon Sister M. Leonella, Holy 
Porto Rico, Rio Piedras School, Galveston aay Union High School, Trinity School. Newburg 
Grac Jake South Texas shor 
Siem H Grady Baker, out Tex ashon aeeemeeet GF. Gerechesn, Wile 
State Teachers’ College School. North Milwauk 
choc ort ee 
Brother Louis Gonzaga, St Kingsville W V > : 4 . 
Gabriel's College, Samsen, Mrs. Nellie Grizzard, Hig est V arginia ante Castle, High School 
thal vat 
Bangkok School, Marlin ol , . 
et Moat High Scho . ’ 
Walter D. Hardin, Pampa ‘Seleaiene - . Ethelyn Kidder, Washington 
: Park High School, Racine 


South Dakota School of Commerce, Pamp 
Inga Holen, Central High F Wisc Flora Schler, High School 
School, Aberdeen Vermont SSCONSER Two Rivers 
; ans t P ty " Prisca Batz, High School 
Nora V. Hanson. Rapid Cy qheims H. Heed, Hig Mrs. E. P. Calliss, Woukeshs 
pees College Rapid School. Proctor School. Baraboe 
= = Sa Rachel M. Woodis, Hig Leone Rohloff, Chippewa Falls ; 
— . School, South Royalton High School, Chippewa Wyoming 
School, Vermillion Falls . : 
T, . Sister Agnes Clure 
6xaS Josep Acad y. Gree 
Adele Wildenthal, Cotulla Gertrude E. Randall, Buckley Anna M. Nowak, Hig ool Jane M. Gordon, Sheridan 
High School, Cotulla High School, Buckley Luxemburg High School, Sheridan 


D. D. Adair, Kemmerer Hig! 
School, Kemmerer 


Washington 





A big head and a big bank account don’t keep company 
very long.—Forbes. 
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SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field 





This Matter of Editing 


O edit or not to edit? has always been 
serious import to the 

shorthand reporter. For the most part, 
reporters have, by the very necessity of 
things, been called upon to edit everything 
they take. Even in court, where it is axio- 
matic that testimony under oath should be 
written up exactly as given, it has never 
seemed right to the reporter, 
when he had an intelligent and educated wit- 
ness on the stand, to see his transcript de- 
unintentional but glaring errors of 
grammar. The reporter knows that the wit 
knows better, and he knows that it is 
natural for such errors to creep in under the 
The judge o1 


a question of 


conscientious 


faced by 
ness 


cross-examination 
the bench would be the first to complain if 
the reporter should always “take” him ex 
actly as he speaks; and frequently the lan- 
guage of the learned counsel would be mean 
ingless but for the kindly ministrations of the 
shorthand Such 
part of the reporter have always been con- 
practically 


stress of 


scribe. corrections on the 
sidered not only permissible but 
mandatory, by those who know 
the vagaries of English speech and the frailties 


anything of 


of the average man standing on his feet or 
sitting in the witness chair. 


Point Raised by the Stewart Case 


But an incident happening of late has given 
the reporter pause, and made him consider the 
question of editing more seriously than ever 
Great publicity has been given within 
months to the controversy over the 
stenographic report of the testimony of 
Colonel Robert W. Stewart in the so-called 
“oil hearings.” It will be recalled that Colonel 
Stewart testified before the Senate Committee 
connection 


before. 


recent 


concerning his 
Subsequently he was in 


on Public Lands 
with the oil deals 
dicted for perjury on his testimony given be 
fore that committe¢ The evidence 
him consisted of the stenographic report of 
that testimony. Naturally, when he came to 
trial it was to his advantage to discredit, if he 
could, the stenographic report. If he could 
convince the jurors that the record as taken 
by the shorthand reporter was incorrect or 


against 


unreliable, he could safely refute what he had 
To this end, he had 
counsel who apparently had once been a short- 
hand thoroughly 
familiar with the technical details of reporting 


said at the previous trial 


writer and was therefore 


Checking the “Errors” 


The stenographic record and the reporters 


themselves were subjected to a severe ex 


In the first place, the shorthand 
were 


amination. 
reporters who had taken the testimony 
asked to go through their notes and to show 
every deviation made in the transcript from 
the notes themselves, whether such deviation 
was a transcription error, an editorial change, 
or a correction of the witness’s grammar. It 
was found, according to the printed report, 
that in 109 pages of Colonel Stewart's testi 
“errors.” 

shorthand 
were ma 


them in 


mony there were exactly 330 such 
Many of 


Few of 


these were genuine 


errors. them apparently 
terial; but ther: 
dicating loose writing and imperfect reading 
should hesitate in any cir 


were so many of 


of notes that we 
cumstances to call the transcript a first-class 
report. Yet we 
planation that many of thes¢ 
conditions under which the report was gotten 
out. It was a daily job, with delivery 
at 4:30 of the same afternoon. We are told 
that the dictating was done in the room where 


are willing to accept the ex 
were due to the 


copy 


the newspaper men were waiting for copy, 


and we are personally familiar with the con 
fusion always attendant upon such conditions 
The transcript was typed on stencils, mimeo 
graphed, and given to the press without being 
shorthand reporters In 
natural that 


read over by the 


such circumstances it is errors 
should and perhaps on the whole 
the report was not discreditable. As a matter 
of fact, it was the reporters themselves who 
checked all the errors and so-called 
and frankly brought them to light 


creep in, 
errors, 


Dictation to Phonograph Often’ Faulty 


Many of the errors were neither shorthand 
errors nor mere editorial changes. Some of 
them are properly ascribed to faulty dictating. 
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We are coming to think that reporters as a 
rule give too little thought and attention to 
the art of dictating, especially in view of the 
important part the phonograph plays in the 
reporting profession. Ordinarily and con- 
servatively, half the errors in any given tran- 
script before it is read over are phonograph 
errors. Reporters are inclined to blame the 
phonograph, sometimes the operator, whereas 
it is they who are actually at fault. Their 
dictation is faulty. The reporter owes it to 
himself first of all to master the art of dic- 
tating properly. It is futile to blame the 
operator. In most cases the operator does a 
good job when he gets anything at all from 
what many reporters put on the cylinder. For 
most of the errors that find their way into the 
transcript the reporter has nobody but him- 
self to blame. If he would give something 
of the same effort that he spent on learning 
shorthand to the business of dictating prop- 
erly, he would find the time and the effort 
more than repaid in cleaner and more ex- 
peditious transcripts. 


Contractions Corrected 


But to get down to the case for or against 
editing: A great number, perhaps the greater 
number, of the errors in the Stewart testi- 
mony were such trivial things as did not for 
didn’t, do not for don’t, were for was—the 
latter being a deliberate effort on the part 
of the reporter to correct the English of the 
speaker. Now, almost every reporter makes 
“errors” such as these just enumerated in 
every transcript he turns out. Many reporters 
are in the habit of changing the contractions 
didn’t, don’t, etc. into did not, do not, etc. 
as a phonograph expedient. Did not registers 
on the cylinder much more clearly than didn’t 
—in fact, if the reporter simply dictated 
“didn't,” it would come out on the transcript 
as did—which would be really a vital error. 
Other reporters who employ this expedient in 
dictating do not justify it as a phonograph 
expedient, but rather as a matter of editing, 
or polishing. Didn't and don’t are collo- 
quialisms common to speech, the reporter rea- 
sons, and should properly be translated into 
did not and do not when committed to paper. 
Take up any book or well-written piece of 
literature and you will find the contractions 
rarely used, except for effect or to simulate 
colloquial expression. 


Shall We Edit All Testimony? 


But on the question of deliberate editorial 
changes in the interest of better syntax and 
expression—we wonder! Should we make any 
such corrections at all in sworn testimony, 
whether the witness be simple, ignorant John 
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Jones or the learned President Jones of the 
state university? When President Jones, under 
cross examination, splits his infinitives, for- 
gets his agreements, and otherwise abuses his 
mother tongue—and they all do it in such 
circumstances—should we “take” it “as is” 
and transcribe it with all its glaring faults 
and solecisms? Certainly, if we do not, our 
transcript is not literally verbatim; if we do, 
it is equally certain that President Jones, who 
never suspects he does such things, and can- 
not be convinced by a written transcript, will 
make a polite “howl” that the reporter was 
inefficient and should be fired. 

Should we, rather, temper our editing to the 
subject—let John Jones stand forth in all the 
simple frankness of his ignorance, but polish 
up the expressions of President Jones? We 
suspect that this is the policy practised by 
most reporters—perhaps unconsciously, but 
nevertheless actually. Take up almost any 
court transcript and observe the following: 
The testimony of the witness punctuated freely 
by dashes, with every mannerism and turn- 
about of expression faithfully indicated. The 
questions of the attorneys looking better— 
with fewer dashes ; the questions usually gram- 
matical, if not clear. Now look at the com- 
ments of His Honor: clean-cut, complete, and 
neatly rounded. Apparently, to observe the 
transcript of the stenographer, every judge 
completes every sentence he ever began, never 
indulges in contractions, and doesn’t know what 
the dash is used for! If he is perchance guilty 
of a solecism, it is quoted, to inform all and 
sundry of a suspicious world that His Honor 
knows better ! 


Natural to Edit As You Transcribe 


Now, it may be that all this is unintentional 
on the part of the reporter—that the judge does 
always speak comparatively correctly, and the 
witness always in dashes—but, every time we 
see it, we can’t help seeing the hand of the 
reporter in it. A thing that operates against 
the proper conception of the reporting pro- 
fession is that the layman cannot appreciate the 
technical details of the work. The reporter is 
not perfect by any means, and, if he were, the 
conditions surrounding his labors would neces- 
sarily make him subject to error. The prob- 
lem of hearing alone is sometimes insurmount- 
able ; but even more variable than the reporting 
itself is the speaking which the reporter must 
work on. The layman may sit and listen to 
a great oratorical outburst and be impressed 
by the erudition and the preciseness of the 
speaker. The reporter, on the other hand, is 
likely to find himself struggling with obscure 
or misheard expressions, uncompleted sen- 
tences, and a general slovenliness of diction 
If you were to explain this ‘to the layman who 
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had heard the speech he would not begin to 
comprehend. 

It is all thoroughly natural and explainable 
The layman in listening is dealing only in 
ideas; the fact that words are missing and 
sentences are left incomplete—though he does 
not notice them—to him only adds to the pow- 
erful effect of the speaker. Oratory, as a 
matter of fact, becomes ineffective in propor- 
tion to the degree that it becomes explicit. But 
the reporter, who is dealing in words and not 
in ideas, is faced with the choice of “filling in” 
what was not plainly said and finishing or re- 
casting the broken sentences—in other words, 
editing—or turning out a strictly 
transcript and thereby incurring the wrath of 
the speaker, the layman who had heard him, 
and all the others who are imbued with the 
delusion that learned men speak good English 
standing on their feet! 

As a matter of fact, the reporter never con- 
sciously makes such a choice. The dictates of 
his own orderly mind and a true perspective 
of human frailties require that he edit as he 
goes. He can’t help himself. His own sense 
of fitness would not let him transcribe speech 


verbatim 
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as he sometimes gets it. So he edits and 
polishes, and subsequently has the cockles of 
his heart warmed by hearing the speaker say 
that “never before was he reported so accu- 
rately and with such fidelity.” The reporter 
can be pardoned the cynicism that is usually a 
part of his make-up—he was not born that 


' 
way! 


But Shall We Edit? 


But all that is beside the point—should we 
edit sworn testimony? It is really a serious 
question. Considered not as a selfish matter, 
but going deeper than that—as a matter of con- 
science. The witness on the stand, under oath, 
may the next day find himself indicted for 
perjury and confronted by the prosecuting at- 
torney with the transcript of his testimony 
Isn’t the witness entitled to have his testimony 
exactly as he gave it? Who knows, the re- 
porter in polishing it may unconsciously have 
changed the import of it? Is it better to be 
correct or to be exact? 

It is a nice question, but one, we believe, for 
the individual reporter to decide for himself. 


Key to 240 Words-a-Minute Jury Charge 
1924 N.S. R. A. Speed Contest 


[Plate for this matter appeared in the April Gregg 

Gentlemen of the Jury: The plaintiff claims that on 
the 28th day of January, 1919, she was run down by 
a bus belonging to the defendant She says that she 
was struck suddenly, without warning or notice, and 
by that stroke was forcibly thrown to the ground 

As a result of the accident she claims she sustained 
a fracture of the right leg, severe contusions of the 
right foot and the very sprain 
and contusions of the left leg and foot; contusions and 
lacerations of nose, also of the upper lip and the right 
hand. She claims that she received a sprain of the 
thumb and index finger of the right hand. Also she 
claims that she received a shock, and there was swell 
ing on her ankles and knee, and she further claims 
that these injuries were inflicted upon her by the de 
fendant without any fault or negligence on her part 
and solely through the negligence of the defendant's 


right leg, a severe 


driver in charge of this bus. 

These specific acts of negligence which she alleges 
against the defendant's driver are failing to keep the 
automobile bus under reasonable control, failing to 
check the speed of the bus and to stop it in order to 
avoid strikirg the plaintiff, failing to give a fair and 


Writer. Key 


to the May plate wi 


appear next month.] 


plaintiff to avoid the 
warning or signal of its 


reasonable opportunity to the 
bus, and failing to give any 
approach and failing to use reasonable diligence and 
prudence in controlling the driving of the bus 

satisfy you by a fair 
Froelich 


contributing 


hese plaintiffs are bound to 
preponderance of credible evidence that Mrs 
free negligence 
to this accident. If she fails to satisfy you of that, 
then she must fail in her case and your verdict must 
be for the defendant. She must go further and prove 
that she received the injuries through the negligence 
of the defendant. Her claim is based in law upon 
the negligence of the defendant. If she fails to satisfy 
you of that, by a preponderance of credible evidence, 
ul your verdict must be 


was entirely from any 


she must fail in this case 
for the defendant. 

In other words, the proving that the 
accident was caused solely through the negligence of 
the defendant, and without any negligence on her part, 
is upon her, and if she fails in either respect, your 
verdict must be for the defendant 

The evidence of the defendant 


burden of 


(To be continued next month) 
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The New Manual of Gregg Shorthand 


(Continued from page 414) 


, 
habit of many of the phrasing principles 


have been moved forward to Chapters I and II 


phrasing, 


2. The rules have been simplified and stated more 
clearly, and minor changes have been made in a few 
outlines to make the reading back “foolproof.” 

3. The principles are presented in twelve chapters 
nstead of the twenty lessons in the present Manual, 
making possible a considerable reduction in the learn- 
Many schools now devoting a year to the 
the Manual will welcome the opportunity 
time by means of this re 


ing time. 
mastery ot 
to save a half 
organization 


year ‘s 


4. Each chapter has been subdivided into three short 
mits, with a page of graded dictation material written 
in shorthand at the end of each unit. This short-unit 
plan encourages immediate practical application of the 
theory and eliminates the necessity of making formal 
reviews. 

5. The first chapter contains the principles that en 
able the student to write 42 per cent of all the words 


encountered in non-technical English 


6. The wordsigns are distributed equally among the 


Ye 


Statement of Ownership, Management, 


first six chapters, and, as has been mentioned before, 


are introduced in the order of their frequency, re 
gardless of the principles involved 

7. The quantity of 
has been more than doubled 


reading and dictatior 


Instead of a 
after ea 
there is one page of reading 
shorthand 
thirty-six units, and one 


materia 
reading 
and a writing exercise of two pages 
the twenty lessons, 


dictation material in ifter each of 


page of writing practice 
total 
all, filled with graded sentences 


style and 


type after each f the twelve chapters 2 


forty-eight pages 1 


paragraphs, and business letters, modern in 
content 
8. The 
greatly 
} 


pedagogical value of the new Manual is 
by the use of larger type and a 


rthand than in the present edition 


enhanced 


older style of sl 


We feel confident that teachers and students 
will be delighted with and rapidity 
with which a useful stenographic skill may be 
developed by 


the ease 


following the up-to-date 
forth Manual 


pro- 


cedure set in this new 


Circulation, Etc. 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of The 
und August, at New York, N. Y., for 


State of New York )} 
County of New York {* 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
und county aforesaid, appeared Louis A 
Leslie, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the business manager of 
the Gregg Writer, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers ar 
Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 
47 Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, John Robert 
Gregg, 20 West 47 Street, New York, N. Y Man 
uging Editor, Charles Lee Swem, 16 West 47 Street 
New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, Louis A 
16 West 47 Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also im 
mediately thereunder the 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 
other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must 
be given.) The Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 
47 Street, New York, N. Y.; John Robert Gregg 
President, 20 West 47 Street, 


Gregg Writer, published monthly, except July 
April 1, 1929 


personally 


Leslic 


names and addresses of 


New York, N. Y.; 
Rupert P. SoRelle, Vice-President, 20 West 47 Street, 
New York, N. Y.; W. F. Nenneman, Secretary 


2500 Chicago, Illinois; 


Avenue, 


Treasurer, Avenue, 


Edmund Gregg 
Il nos. 
3. That the known bondholders, m 


ther security 


Chicago, 


rtgagees, and 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 


company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 


ecurities are: (If there are none, so state.) 


security holder appears upon the books of the com 
as trustee or in any 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such 


given; also that the said two 


pany other fiduciary relation, 


rustee 18 acting 18 


paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 


knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
stockholders and security 


appear upon the books of the com 


conditions under which 
holders who do not 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
ind this affiant 


ther 


other than that of a bona fide owner; 
has no reason to believe that any person, ass 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or ir 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or 
} 


other securities thar 
as so stated by him 

That the average number of copies of each issuc 
of this distributed, thr 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date shown 


publication sold or wh the 


(This information is required fr 
yniy.) 


Louis A 


Business 


Le lie 
Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this first day 
of April, 1929 

[Seal.] Pr. Ll. Public 


(My Commission expires March 30, 1930.) 


Sterbenz, Notary 
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